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HE ty was flaunting itself 
in the face of opposition along its 
southern banks. It had carried 

much before it in its downward path 
before it reached New Orleans. <A 
plantation here, a low-lying settlement 
there, a cotton field in bloom under 
its brim, had challenged its waters and 
been taken in and there was desolation 
in its wake. In certain weak places 
above and below the city gangs of men 


—negroes mostly—worked day and 
night, reinforcing suspicious danger- 


points with pickaxe and spade. At one 
place an imminent crevasse threat- 
ened life and property to such a degree 
that the workers were conscripted and 
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“THERE PLAYED ABOUT THEM A FAIR-HAIRED LITTLE GIRL, AND A DOG” 


held to their posts by promises of high 
wages, abetted by periodical passage 
along the line of a bucket and gourd 
dipper. 

There was nothing worse than mirth 
and song in the bucket, apparently. 
It wes concocted to appeal to the fes- 
tive instinct of the dark laborers as 
much as to steady their hands and 
sustain courage. Colored a fine pink 
and floating bits of lemon and _ ice 
lumps when served, there was yet a 
quality in it which warmed as it went 
and spurred pickaxe and spade to 
do their best—spurred their wielders 
often to jest and song, too, for there 
was seareely a secure place even along 
the brimming bank where one might 
not by listening, catch the sound of 
laughter or of rhythmic voices: 


“Sing, nigger, sing! Sing yo’ hymn! 
De river, she’s a-comin’—she’s a-boomin 
che-bim! 
nigger, swim! 


“Sing, nigger, sing! Sing yo’ rhyme! 


De waters is a-floodin’—dey’s a-roarin’ 
on time! 
Climb, squirrel, climb!” 


For several miles, when the night 
wind was soft and favorable, one 
could follow these words, accented by 
simultaneous blows of implements of 
defense marking the measure. 

Some of the words might have been 
elusive had they Leen unfamiliar, but 
the annual agitation kept the songs 
of the river in mind, and even in safe 
sections where many sat in peace 
beside the rising waters they would 
take their pipes from their lips to 
catch up the danger songs and sym- 
pathetically pass them along. Many a 
prayer went with them, too, from 


humble petitioners who knew whereof 
they prayed. 

Such were an old couple who sat 
one night upon the brow of the old 
levee at Carrollton, since become an 
upper district of far-reaching New 
Orleans. 
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All was peace and tranquillity here. 
A strong, new bank, securely built a 
hundred feet inland, had some years 
before supplanted the outer levee, con- 
demned as insecure, so that the white 
inhabitants of the suburb slept, intel- 
ligently safe behind a double barrier, 
for the condemned bank had stood the 
stress of so many seasons that much 
of the low land lying between the two 
levees was finally occupied by squat- 
ters, mostly negroes, this being free 
space, taking no rent of such as did 
not fear the ever-impending mortgage 
which the river held. 

Of this class, quite apart from 
others, might have been seen any 
evening, the old couple, Hannah and 
Israel, sitting upon the brow of the 
levee near the door of their low cabin, 
while, always within call, there played 
about them a fair-haired little girl and 
a dog. When the dog, a fine Irish 
setter, and the beautiful child, would 
suddenly emerge in a chase from 
among the woodpiles about the cabin, 
there was that in a certain high-bred 
distinction in them both which set 
them apart from the rest of the 
picture. 

Sometimes they would “play too 
hearty,” as Mammy expressed it, and 
she would call: “Dat’ll do now, Blos- 
som! Come lay down, Blucher!” and, 
followed closely by the dog, the child 
would coddle at the knees of the woman, 
who “made the time pass” with stories. 
Sometimes these would be folk tales 
brought over from Africa or reminis- 
cences of plantation life, but more 
often, feeling her religious respon- 
sibility to the little one, old Hannah 
would repeat such Bible stories as 
“befitted a child’s mind,” such as 
“Ab’um an’ Isaac,” “Eden’s gyarden” 
or “De prodigum son.” 

During the story-telling, which gen- 
erally lasted until the sun sank across 
the river, but while its last rays still 
made “pictures of glory in the 
heavens” with the water’s reflection— 
pictures which served to illustrate 
many a narration, to inspire the 
speaker and impress a sensitive child— 
the dog would stretch himself facing 
the two, and his intelligent and “quiz- 
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zical” expression would sometimes 
make Mammy laugh in a serious place 
or change the drift of her story. Often, 
indeed, this had happened in the 
animal tales, which Mammy declared 
Blucher knew better than she did and 
that he winked at her and set her 
right when she went wrong. 

In the early dusk, the old man 
Israel would come trudging in from 
the water and sometimes he would 
light his pipe and join Mammy’s 
audience. 

Occasionally Mammy would cook the 
supper in the open, upon a small char- 
coal furnace, and the “little Mis’” 
would sup from a tiny low table 
brought from the cabin. Here she was 
served by the old people in turn, for 
they never ate until she had finished. 
Then the little girl was carefully 
undressed and sung to sleep with 
Mammy’s velvet lullaby, in a dainty 
bed all her own, a berth which hung, 
shelf-like, against the wall; for the 
home of this incongruous family was 
quite as novel as the family itself. 

Part of the ladies’ cabin of an old 
Mississippi steamboat, still shabbily 
fine in white paint and dingy gilding, 
which Israel had reclaimed from an 
abandoned wreck, formed part of the 
building. This, which, with its fur- 
nishings, Mammy called “Blossom’s 
layout,” communicated by a door with 
a “lean-to” of weather-stained boards, 
whose mud chimney and homely front 
formed a strong contrast to the river 
entrance of white and gold. This gro- 
tesque architectural composite would 
have attracted attention at another 
time or place, but as one of a class, 
made to its need of any available 
material, it passed unnoticed beyond 
a passing smile of amusement and 
sympathy. 

It was like the composite toilets of 
the poor blacks during the hard times 
suggestively called the “reconstruction 
period,” when old women in soldier 
coats and boots topped by third-hand 
feathered finery waited at the distrib- 
uting station for free rations. No one 
ever laughed at these pathetic gro- 
tesques, technically freed but newly 
enslaved by bitter circumstance. 
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On the night with which this tale 
begins, when she had put Blossom to 
sleep and tucked the mosquito bar 
snugly around her, Mammy went back 
to her place beside her husband, and, 
lighting her pipe, sat for a long time 
silent. This was so unusual that pres- 
ently Israel said: 

“What de matter wid you, dis 
evenin’, Hannah? Huccome you ain’t 
a-talkin’ ?” 

Hannah did not answer immediately. 
But after a time, she said, slowly: 

jes’ a-speculatin’, Isrul—jes’ 
speculatin’.” And, after another pause, 
she added, quite irrelevantly: 

“Is you got yo” swimp-sacks all set 

“In co’se I is.” Israel’s words came 
through a cloud of smoke. 

“An’ yo’ oars brung in?” 

“In co’se I is!” 

“An’ de skift locked ?” 

“In co’se I is!” 

“An’ Blucher fed?” 

“What’s de matter wid you, Han- 
nah? You reckon I gwine forgit my 
reg lar business ?” 

The old woman smoked in silence 
for some minutes. Then she said: 

“Tsrul !” 

“What you want, Hannah?” 

“T say, Isrul, I got some’h’n’ on my 
mind. Hit’s been on my mind more’n 
a yeah, an’ hit’s a-gittin’ wuss.” 

“What is it, Hannah?” 

“You an’ me, we’s gittin’ ole, Isrul 
—ain’t dat so?” 

“Yas, Hannah.” 

“An’ we ain't got long to stay heah, 
hey, Isrul 7” 

“Yas, ole °oman—can’t dispute dat.” 

“An’ *—hesitatingly. “You knows 
what’s on my mind, Isrul!” 

“Hits on my mind, too, Hannah. 
You don’t need to ‘spress yo’se’f. Hit’s 
on my mind, day an’ night.” 

“What's on vo’ mind, Isrul ?” 

The old man began stirring the bowl 
of his pipe absently. 

“Bout we gittin’ ole, Hannah, an’ 
maybe some day we'll drap off an’ leave 
Marse Charlie’s chile, all by she se’f, 
like de children in de wilderness. 

“What meck you meck me say it, 
Hannah? You knows what ’sponsi- 
bility Gord done laid on we two. Ain’t 
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we done talked it over, a hond’ed times 
now 7” 

“Dat ain’t all what’s on my mind, 
Isrul.” 

“What else is you got to fret yo’se’f 
about, Hannah? Ain’t I meckin’ you 
a good livin’? Ain't you had de 
money to put a new little silk frock 
away every yeah for de Blossom, and 
ain’t dey all folded away, one a-top 
de yether, ’g’inst de answer to our 
prayers, so her daddy’ll see her dressed 
to her station when he comes sudden ? 
Ain’t you got a one-way-silk alapaca 
frock an’ a good bonnet for yo'se’f to 
teck de chile by de han’ wid—when 
God see fitten to answer us? You 
ain't hongry-—or col’, is yer?” 

“G'way, Isrul! Who’s studyin’ 
about victuals or clo’es! [’s ponderin’ 
about de chile, dat’s all. *Tain’t on’y 
*bout we gittin’ ole. She’s gittin’ tall. 
An’ you know, Isrul, you an’ me, we 
ain’t fittin’ to raise Marse Charlie’s 
chile. She’s big enough to study man- 
ners an’ white behavior. All Marse 
Charlie’s fam’ly’s chillen knowed all 
de fancy high steps an’ played scales 
on de pianner wid bofe hands at once, 
time dey was tall as Blossom is—an’ 
dey made dancin’ school kurtsies, too. 
I taken notice, Blossom is sort 0’ shy 
an’ she gittin’ so she'll stand off when 
anybody crosses de levee. Dis heah 
cabin on de river-bank ain’t no place 
for my white folks. I sho’ is pes- 
tered to see her gittin’ shy—like po’ 
folks. Modes’ manners and upright 
behavior is her portion. I know it by 
heart, but I can’t show it to her, an’ it 
frets me.” 

“Hannah !” 

“What is it, Isrul ?” 

“Who gi’n us dis ’sponsibility? Is 
we axed for it ?” 

“No, Isrul, we ain’t axed for it.” 

“Ain't you an’ me promised Mis’ 
Agnes, de day she died, to keep his 
chile, safe-t an’ sound, tel Marse 
Charlie come?” 

“Dat’s six yeahs past, dis comin’ 
Christmus, Isrul. I b’lieve Marse 
Charlie done dead an’ gone.” 

“Huccome vou believe he dead? Is 
he come to you in de sperit ?” 

“No, he ain’t come, an’ dat’s huc- 
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“HE STUOD AWE-STRICKEN BEFORE THE AWFUL FACT” 


come hope stays wid me. If he was 
free in sperit lan’ he sho’ would come 
an’ gimme a sign. But reason is 
reason, an’ ef he ain’t dead, huccome 
he don’t come an’ look arter his chile? 
My white folks warn’t nuver shirkers 
—nor deserters. So, when I stays off 
my knees a while an’ casts away faith 
in de unseen, seem like my _ horse 


sense, hit gives me trouble. An’ den, 
like to-night, somehow my courage 
sinks, an’ seem like I kin see him dead 
an’ forgot in some ole ditch on de 
battlefield. 

“Jes’ sposin dat’s de trufe, Isrul, 
what we boun’ to do wid Blossom ?” 

“Hannah !” 

(Continued on Page 596) 
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» T has come 

to pass with 

the spread of the Christ- 

mas celebration, that in 

this happy season more than in any 
other is felt the service of the church 
as a home. To a greater extent prob- 
ably than ever before, the church is a 
social body. The “institutional church,” 
is by no means the only evidence, for 
the growth and massing of population 
constantly enlarges the opportunity of 
the church to minister on week days as 


well as on Sunday, to the body as well 
as the spirit; what the parson, the 
rector or the priest may have lost in 
civie and intellectual authority, he has 
made up in his function of father and 
brother to the lonely, the weary and 
the distressed. Our illustrations por- 
tray phases of the church life, past and 
present: a village choir of colonial 
days, a pre-revolutionary church, a 
little Episcopal church of the present 
day and choir boys, and a model 
parish house, with the mothers and the 
daughters preparing and ready to serve 
a church supper. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NEW ENGLAND MEETING HOUSE 
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What more beautiful appeal to the heart than the voices of childhood 


and youth in sacred song? 


“Wigs 


The preparation and serving of a church supper in a model 
parish house 
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PERKINS SKEMED HARDLY 


HE words “stock,” “dividend” and 
“two per cent” had a delicious 
sound to Mrs Perkins. Ever since 

Mr Perkins gave her the fifty dollars 
and his permission—only two days 
ago, by the way—she had studied the 
financial columns diligently. She had 
conscientiously weighed copper and 
gold and oil, and she had decided on 
something quite diiferent from all of 
these, nothing less than the Good Luck 
store card which caught her eye down 
in one corner of the sheet. 

The Perkins family lived just eight 
miles from the Good Luck store, but 
all the ladies knew the place well 
through a neighborhood feeling that 
the goods of Brown & Smith, at their 
very doorstep, so to speak, were vastly 
superior to those advertised by the 
great emporium. But Mrs Perkins 


a Drawa by Henry Fangel 
HIS USUAL SELF 


wondered now how people could judge 
without really knowing both sides of 


the question. The card set forth that 
the Good Luck store wished to take 
the public into its heart; it longed to 
divide its profits ; the managers yearned 
to be noble and generous and to create 
a precedent in business circles. There- 
fore they would sell some of their cap- 
ital stock, and would declare dividends 
very often. They would send a pro- 
spectus gladly. 

So Mrs Perkins had a_ prospectus 
sent gladly; and she read every word 
of it and meditated; and Mrs Perkins 
understood the prospectus. Accord- 
ingly she made a list, a long list, of 
what Mr Perkins needed, and what she 
needed, and what the house needed, 
and what each one of the children 
would be apt to need for the next year; 
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MRS PERKINS’ 


and she sent for Mary, who sometimes 
came in emergencies and trustworthily 
cared seventy-five cents’ worth for the 
children, and she took her money and 
her lists, and went to the Good Luck 
store. She did not take the prospectus 
with her because it was written in her 
heart. 

The Good Luck store stock sold for 
fifty dollars a share; one paid ten dol- 
lars on deposit, the balance to be paid 
in thirty days when the lists were com- 
plete. This left Mrs Perkins forty 
dollars to spend, for she planned thus: 
that she would shop with the forty dol- 
lars, and collect from Mr Perkins a 
little at a time during the thirty days 
in time for the final payment. In this 
way she would keep her investment a 
secret, and would also put her money 
at interest even before actually buying 
stock, for every penny spent at the 
Good Luck store meant two per cent 
of a penny to be divided between Mrs 
Perkins and her fellow public. This 
was clear to Mrs Perkins, for she 
knew the prospectus as most people 
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know only the poems of Mother Goose. 

So she shopped, and waxed weary 
and refreshed herself in the crowded 
store restaurant, and shopped again. 
She bought not wisely, perhaps, but 
very much; and as the shades were 
falling fast she arrived home a happy 
woman, despite a lame back and a torn 
skirt and some other damages. She 
had invested her money, and she had 
distinctly not “dabbled,” as Mr Per- 
kins had predicted, and grinned when 
he said it. 

In the course of the thirty days Mrs 
Perkins made several other journeys 
to the Good Luck store. Mr Perkins 
complained that the coffee was hardly 
as good as usual, and wondered if 
Grocer Smith called this stuff maple 
syrup, and who gave it that name; and 
there was a fatal epidemic in the stock- 
ing world as had never been known in 
the land; but if Mrs Perkins connected 
these rumblings with the Good Luck 
store the thought of the two per cent 
sustained her. She changed her mind 
about paying herself back the forty 
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“ONE PAID TEN DOLLARS ON DEPOSIT” 
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dollars from the money Mr Perkins 
gave her for necessary purchases; it 
really seemed better to keep on invest- 
ing until the last minute: then she 
would flash the whole thing on slow old 


Mrs Perkins was sad. She wished 
she had thought of rubbers, and 
umbrellas. and vaccine, and vaseline 
the last time she went to the Good Luck 


store. 
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“A LAME BACK AND SOME OTHER DAMAGES” 


Tom, and get the balance in a lump. 
This would also give him a chance to 
buy a share for each of the children. 
The last day of the thirty dawned 
cold and stormy. Little Tim had had 
croup in the night, owing to a slump 
in Mary’s trustworthiness the day be- 
fore; and John and Gladys refused 
tearfully to go to school, because 
teacher had a prejudice against the 
unvaccinated, and “mother had prom- 
ised.” Mr Perkins seemed hardly his 
jovial self: the coffee appeared at the 
table so well disguised as to be unrec- 
ognizable: and the time for flashing 
investments was unpropitions. 


She clutched nervously at a long 
envelope which lay at her plate, and 
nervously tore it open. Inside lay a 
check, and a_ prospectus. Not the 
prospectus which Mrs Perkins knew 
and loved. The Good Luck store 
regretted the necessity of returning her 
deposit. The public was not ripe for 
this innovation, and they had decided 
to withdraw their generous offer. 
They would spend their surplus on a 
summer home for their faithful em- 
ployes. They again regretted it, and 
they thanked Mrs Perkins for her in- 
terest. And they cordially remained 
the Good Tuck store. 
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LITTLE girl in the Horace 

Mann kindergarten in New 

York was asked by her 
mother what she would like for a 
birthday present. She had so many 
things, beautiful toys and all else 
a child could wish, that what to 
give her next 
became a prob- 
lem. After 
thinking a 
minute she 
said: 
school we have 
some boxes 
with little 
square — blocks 
inside. Could 
I have one of 
those to play 
with all the 
time ?” She had 
had fun build- 
ing things with 
those cubes. It 
seemed greater 
bliss to have 
them at home 
to play and 
invent with, 
unhindered, 
than to possess 
any costly and 
perfect “bough- 
ten” toy, goo: 


just to sit and 
look at. 

Why is it that children prefer 
sticks and corncobs to French dolls, 
and take more comfort in a house 
made out of a pasteboard box than 
in an eiectric-lighted dolls’ palace ? 
Friedrich Froebel discovered that 
children’s minds are not empty 


By Eruet McKixnry 


vessels, to be filled up by a judi- 
cious pouring in, but that they 
possess a wonderful force, “cre- 
ative self-activity.” So he in- 
vented a series of playthings, the 
“cifts” of the kindergarten to-day. 
They are absolutely simple, but 
they give the 
child something 
to do, to invent 
with, to exer- 
cise his own 
thought and 
self - activity 
upon. 

This does 
not mean that 
the only good 
toys for little 
children are 
balls and 
blocks. But 
children do like 
simple toys, 
real playthings, 
something not 
too perfect for 
them to dress 
up and “pre- 
tend” with. 

Children 
who have too 
many and too 
elaborate toys 
are the ones 
who destroy 
them. There is 
no more fun in 
a steamboat after you have pulled 
out its vitals and found what 
makes it go. There it lies on the 
shelf, a wreck, and you don’t care 
what happens to it. But the 
wooden boat you hacked out with 
a jackknife is an alabaster box. 


A CUB OF STARTLING LIFELIKENESS 
for nothing but WHOSE JOINTED HEAD AND LEGS 
TAKE EVERY IMAGINABLE POSE 
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People would better not touch it. 
You see that no harm comes to 
that. 

In the kindergarten the child 
plays with a few simple things and 
finds out all their possibilities. 
The ball is the oldest and simplest 
plaything in the world. Every 
child has balls at home. 

But that kindergarten ball 

is made to do so many 
things. If the child had 

one ball at home and that 

the only toy, perhaps he 
would find out its possibil- 

ities there. A child, unless 

_ directly thwarted, is bound 

to invent, explore and 
imagine, anyway. It is too 

bad when his toys by being 

too many and too fine, are a hin- 
drance, not a help, to his develop- 
ment. 

It is encouraging to note a dis- 
position among the makers of toys 
to return to primitive simplicity. 
In Dresden, where toys of wood 
are manufactured in large quanti- 


ties, a few thoughtful and artistic 
men are designing sturdy Noahs 
and quaint members of his happy 
family on lines which are at once 
artistic and enduring. We are 
told at the shops that Noah’s ark 
has gone out of fashion; it may 
be that the Noah of the new 
school will prove so inter- 
esting as to be restored to 
the shelves of the dealers 
and introduced anew among 
the children of an age all 
too forgetful of the holy 
scriptures. 

As for dolls—and “toys” 
means dolls, as a general 
thing, to the trade, for 
there are more dolls sold 
than of all other toys to- 

gether—they really cannot be, all 
ot them, of sawdust or of wood; 
they must have hair, and fluffy 
dresses, and shoes, and wunder- 
clothes. Some of them must, at 
least. The best beloved may be 
as tough as a punching bag, but a 
little girl’s affections are not to be 


ONE OF THE BEARS WHICH THE GERMANS MAKE FOR THE LITTLE DAUGHTERS AND SONS OF THE 
RICH. ITS FRAME, OF STEEL, WILL SUPPORT FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ WEIGHT 
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TOYS 


confined to a 


family 


of one; 


shé wants several 
children, of vary- 


ing 


degrees of 
elegance. 


Whoso fails 


to realize 


yearning for dollies which makes 
itself heard from Maine to Texas, 
in a rising chorus, has but to visit 
a few of the wholesale toy stores 
in New York to see visions and 
dream dreams of a beautiful world 
of little girls and their babies. 
There is a certain floor of a 
certain warehouse which is de- 
voted mainly to dolls. On its 
Jong counters, standing and 


ON THIS PAGE 


sitting and lying flat on their 
backs, are four thousand and four 
hundred specimens of dolls, differ- 
ent styles and sizes; and this is 


only one of many stores. The 
dolls come mainly from Germany. 
Even the French dolls, some of 
them, are made in Germany now, 
for they can be manufactured more 
cheaply there than anywhere else. 
There is one pretty little city 
nestled down between two moun- 
tains in Saxe-Meiningen, which is 
given up wholly to the making of 
them. This is Sonneberg, where 


Santos-Dumont, 


ARE SOME OF THE NEW SIMPLE 
TOYS OF WOOD DESIGNED BY DRESDEN ARTISTS 


the 

the women and children help the 
men to turn out dollies for the rest 
of the world. There is a big fac- 
tory in the United States, now— 
in New Jersey—which makes dolls ; 
very perfect and durable ones, of 
sheet steel. They are light and 
strong, so strong they cannot be 
broken even if stepped on. 
Their smile is the kind which 
will not come off, for their 
complexion is of baked enamel, 
not to be rubbed or scraped 
away. They are startlingly 
lifelike, these babies from 
New Jersey, for they have 
ball and socket foints, even 
for their ankles, and strike 
all sorts of childish attitudes. 
The hancs can be fitted with 
gloves, and the eyes are re- 
movable, to accommodate the 
little girls who have decided 
preferences as to brown eyes or 
blue. The hair can be re- 
moved for a shampoo or a 
change of complexion. They will 
talk, even, if one cares to pay for 
a phonograph attachment. Alto- 
gether, this pioneer American doll 
is characteristically smart and good 
looking. 

Of the different toys which can 
be bought for a child in this 
twentieth century, there is almost 
no end. Girls and boys are imita- 
tors; that is why we see airships 
for the up-to-date youth who reads 
the papers or 
hears his father 
talk about Prof 
Langley and M 
and 


“loop the loops” to 


revive 


memories of 
the Midway. 
instruments 


Musical 
have 


reached a high degree 
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of perfection. The musical cylin- provide neat receptacles for the 
der idea was conceived by a work. Even the cheapest things, 
Presbyterian clergyman of this so arranged, seem elaborate outfits 


country, who owns the 
patent and enjoys a hand- 
some revenue therefrom. 
This consists of many 
adaptations of the tin 
cylinder, which tinkles as 
it rolls, by reason of 
metallic points within. A 
clergyman, too, has shared 
in the production of a 
miniature peal of bells, 
or chimes, which is very 
pleasing. Toy pianos grow 
larger and more musical 
year by year. There are 
complete shops, of various 
kinds, with counter, cash- 
ier’s desk, and so on; there 
are railways with trains 
which travel over switches 


to the child’s mind, whose 
love for complete equip- 
ment begins very early. 
An ordinary ten-cent doll 
seems a poor thing even to 
fill the toe of a Christmas 
stocking, but when she 
is laid in a basket trunk 
with well-made clothes tied 
around her with ribbons, 
each garment by itself, she 
assumes at once the air of 
a great personage and the 
little mother has a raptur- 
ous time untying and re- 
tying the trousseau. Few 
small fingers could resist 
beginning work at once on 
a piece of canvas which is 
received tied to a big card 


and bridges and stop at stations; with gold thread and surrounded 
men-of-war, which sail and almost with worsted skeins tied in love 
fight; electrical toys of fabulous knots, and holding mysterious small 
ingenuity and packages from 
cost. But the = [=] which thimble, 


4 


dearest toys of . | needles and 


all are the old, 
simple ones, 
transfigured in 
the. light of the 
loving owner’s 
personality. 
Incentives to 
useful labor are 
employed with 
rare taste and 
skill in the 
gifts of toys 
bestowed upon 
children in 
Germany and 
Switzerland. 
One cannot fail 
to admire the 
taste displayed 
in the arrange- 


scissors can be 
unrolled. Letter 
writing is at- 
tractively sug- 
gested when the 
small paper 
and envelopes 
are placed in a 
lap tablet of 
flowered cre- 
tonne, which 
also holds pen, 
pencil, eraser 
and pen wiper. 
A board two 
inches wide and 
twelve inches 
long, provided 
with a dozen 
small brass 


ment of uten- 


THE NEW AMERICAN DOLL OF SHEET STEEL THAT 


hooks, from 


sils in bright, DOES ALMOST EVERYTHING BRUT EAT which hang a 


ribbon-tied 


boxes, strapped baskets, or cro- 
cheted nets, which not only make 


child’s cooking 


utensils, can be nailed above a 
miniature stove and seem a com- 


attractive the toil suggested, but plete kitchen, even to older eyes. 
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GLIMPSES AMONG THE COTTAGE HOMES OF THE LITTLE GIRLS AT OAKLAND 


HERE is a green hill far towar;! 
the sunset—a hill green even at 
Christmastide—where a unique 
plan of unselfish endeavor is being 
worked out, a hill which seems destined 
to bear a beacon light for things altru- 
istic, since, growing there, unostenta- 
tiously, simply, with exceeding quiet- 
ness, is a great work for unprotected 
young girlhood, of all unprotected 
things the most exposed and the most 
imperiled. 
The green hill is one of a l.undred 
rolling, velvet-covered ones which 


encircle, like an emerald necklace, the 
prettily located city of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, just across the bay from San 
Francisco, and the beacon was lighted 
and is kept supplied with oil by a 
wealthy Oakland woman, Mary R., wife 
of Mr F. M. Smith, known the world 
over as the “borax king.” The Smith 
fortune comes from Death Valley, 
where the immense borax deposits 
owned by Mr Smith are situated, but 
the money goes into making life beau- 
tiful for hundreds of human beings, 
end, as the work on the hill is a per- 
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manently endowed 
one, it means that a 
hundred little girls 
from each succeed- 
ing generation will 
arise and call Mrs 
Smith blessed — no, 
it means more, for 
each girl will some 
day be the center of 
a family or a circle 
of influence, and the 
work will go on in 
concentric circles 
just as a_ stone, 
thrown into a lake, 
starts ripples which 
do not stop until the last blade of grass 
at the farthest shore is moved by the 
impetus which had its birth at the 
center. 

Visitors to Oakland wonder at this 
pretty annex to the city, for, on the 
slope, stand seven handsome buildings, 
no two alike and not one suggestive of 
an institution—indeed, each 
one might be the residence 
of a prosperous professional 
man. The houses are shin- 
gled, some of them have 
handsome ornamental stone 
or brick work, some are 
built on three sides of a 
court after the old Califor- 
nia fashion, and some have 
English gables or Norman 
towers; but all are large, 


IN HOMES LIKE THESE THE CHILDREN 


MRS SMITH, LOVER OF LITTLE GIRLS 


ARE REARED 


well built, and stand 
in the midst of 
lawns and beautiful 
flower beds. Each 
cottage contains a 
mother and ten little 
ones. Across the 
street is the huge 
iron fence which 
surrounds the Smith 
residence. Many 
acres are devoted to 
an ornamental park 
in which the deer 
roam. Other acres 
stretch in smooth 
lawns, with ponds 
where fish play and aviaries where 
birds idle away the days. The glass 
houses and the exquisite open flower 
beds cover acres more, and then come 
the poultry yards and fruit orchard, 
and these, as well as the other parts 
of the grounds of Arbor Villa, fre- 


situated just over the way. 


The work grew quite 
naturally. Mrs Smith has 
an only daughter to whom 
she is devoted, but she has 
love enough left over to 
include all girls. One by 
one several girls came to 
live beneath the great, shel- 
tering roof-tree of Arbor 
Villa: a house large enough: 
to shelter a hundred girls. 
Some of these were rela- 
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A HOME OF A HUNDRED DAUGHTERS 


tives, some were the orphaned children 
of friends—all were welcomed to the 
family life—and all were girls. More 
and more girls who needed care came 
to Mrs Smith’s notice, and sometimes 
boys. But of the boys she always said, 
“Let someone else take care of the 
boys—I like girls.” 

In that way the first cottage came to 
be a necessity. It was a little cottage 
which stood on the grounds, and it 
was turned into a temporary receiving 
home. But it was quickly outgrown 
and, in its place, rose Marion cottage, 
named after Mrs Smith’s daughter, 
and dedicated on April 27, 1901. 
Another cottage was dedicated in 
December of that year, three more in 
1902, and two this year. The last of 
these buildings is a clubhouse for gen- 
eral assembly purposes. It will be a 
place for little entertainments, with a 
kindergarten in the basement and a 
cooking school for all the girls. A club 
will meet there, as interesting in its 
way as the cottages are in theirs; a 
club which the girls, the trustees, 
and the neighbors who are interested 
in the work will join—a real neighbor- 
hood club. Another of the buildings 
is a lodge used for executive purposes, 


for there is no small amount of detail 
connected with the running of these 
cottage homes. The cottages and 
their furnishings, including the lodge, 
but excluding the clubhouse, have a 
value of about $45,000. The land on 
which they stand is as beautiful and as 
desirable for building purposes as any 
in Oakland and is valued at $75,000. 
Mr and Mrs Smith have endowed each 
cottage and the lodge with $25,000, 
with an emergency fund of $25,000 
additional, making a total of $175,000 
in endowments. The entire property 
represents an outlay of $300,000. 
But mere figures cannot represent 
the time and thought and love in- 
volved in this great work. To have 
looked into any one of these cottages 
last Christmas you would have thought 
some prosperous mechanic’s family 
was enjoying the family celebration, 
only the fatherly face was absent. The 
head gardener of Arbor Villa had 
brought each cottage a large tree sev- 
eral days before Christmas. Mrs 
Smith sent a gift for each child, and 
the young ladies of Arbor Villa remem- 
bered the children. Two Oakland 
tradesmen sent a present for every 
little girl, and the children range in 


GRACE COTTAGE, IN WHICH LIVE 


SOME OF MRS SMITH’S LITTLE GIRLS 
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age from Mae, who is four months, to 
Frankie, who is fifteen years. There 
are over forty children, forty individ- 
ual tastes to consult in Christmas 
presents, but Mrs Smith knows each 
child by name and, when she comes 
to the lodge, which is some little dis- 
tance from the cottages, she never 
reaches the porch without from three 
to five children reaching for her hands, 
or, in default of them, contenting 
themselves with the hem of her 
garment. 

In addition to the Christmas box 
from the great house, the mothers 
remembered aJl the children and the 
girls gave little tokens to each other. 
There were no stockings without at 
least five gifts, while many had more. 
How the older girls worked that the 
beautiful trees might surprise the 
babies, some of whom had never seen 
a Christmas tree before! Each mother 
celebrated Christmas as she had been 
used to do in the days when she had 
a home of her own, and the home 
Christmases were voted a great success. 
Each cottage enjoyed a good dinner 
with turkey and cranberry sauce, 
mince pie and plum pudding, the 
typical Christmas dinner served in 
thousands of Anglo-Saxon families. 
Later, all the children were invited 
over to Arbor Villa to see the tree there 
which stood in the center of the great 
oak hall and extended its green arms 
to the gallery which runs around the 
second story. There was ice cream 
and cake there, and music and games 
to further gladden, the heart of a 
cottager. 

The board of women trustees consists 
of fourteen ladies besides Mrs Smith. 
In them is vested the title to the prop- 
erty, and they have entire charge of 
the cottages and the mothers and 
children. There is an advisory board 
of gentlemen, the husbands of the 
married trustees, but the trustees are 
busy women, though the work is 
divided among several efficient com- 
mittees. The plan of the cottages is a 
very simple one. Mrs Smith’s idea 
was that each mother should be given 
a monthly allowance equal to the wages 
‘of a prosperous artisan—about a hun- 
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dred dollars a month—and on this 
sum she is expected to run her cottage 
with its ten daughters. The amount 
is varied with the number of girls in 
each cottage and the trustees exercise 
discretion in the matter of allowances. 
Mrs Smith’s plan was that in time, 
there should be ten cottages with ten 
girls in each, and in these few months 
the number has already passed forty. 
The children attend the public schools, 
which are conveniently near, except 
the babies, for whom a kindergarten 
is provided when there are enough of 
them to warrant it. Naturally, so 
modest a sum means that the mother 
must do her own housework and cook- 
ing and look after the babies when 
none of the older girls are at home or 
disengaged. The older girls assist in 
the cooking and the housework, for it 
is part of the plan that the girls should 
be instructed in all housewifely things 
and idleness has no place in the cottage 
scheme. Still, as everyone’ knows, 
schoolgirls are busy, and several of 
those who show talent are being given 


lessons in musie and drawing, while a 
sweet young girl gives them instruc- 


tion in Delsarte. No mother who is 
not an immaculate housekeeper is 
accepted, and the plan is that the posi- 
tion of mother should be as perma- 
nent as it is in the ordinary home, 
where the mother never goes on strike. 
Several of the mothers have been at 
the cottages since the work was organ- 
ized and they have all been signally 
successful. No ordinary woman could 
fill the place, with its many and varied 
demands. Most of the mothers are 
married women, though one is an 
unmarried woman, a teacher by pro- 
fession, and she is as successful with 
her children as the others and her little 
ones love her as well. 

The children call the head of their 
cottage “mother,” and the feeling 
which goes with the name is there. 
The children of each cottage are sisters 
to each other, and in one or two cases 
where there are real sisters under the 
same roof, these seem to know no 
difference between each other and the 
rest of the children. Nor does the 
mother who has her own daughter by 
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THE STAR 


blood with her distinguish between her 
children and those of her adoption. 
The trustees prefer that each child 
should keep her own name, but when 
a change seems desirable the child 
almost always asks to be allowed to take 
her “mother’s” name. 

No two girls are dressed alike, and 
the long hair, the pretty ribbons, the 
different styles of dresses, are utterly 
removed from the shaven and shorn 
look of little institutional girls in their 
ill-fitting ginghams. The mothers 
take infinite pains with the white 
frocks for the babies, and it is the 
ambition of the girls of Josephine cot- 
tage, who run a successful periodic 
called The Cottage Gazette, to earn 
enough money from their subscriptions 
and advertisements to clothe the babies 
in their cottage. Since each child is 
encouraged in every way to maintain 
her individuality, and as each has in- 
dividual training, each child is taken 
on her own merits at school. 

The committees on admission of chil- 
dren and selection of mothers are not 
sinecures. It is no easy task to select 
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a woman for the position of mother, 
but in Initial cottage the applicants for 
the position are given a six months’ 
trial, and are seldom found wanting. 
There the children go also for a period 
before being placed ia other homes. 
No child is too young to be admitte. 
to the cottages—very young babies are 
taken—the ceed of trust providing only 
that they must be orphans or other 
helpless cirls, but young ladies are not 
taken, for it is the design that the cot- 
tage mothers shall have the training of 
the girls during their formative years. 
So far, no girl has been graduated from 
the cottage life, though each is to 
be made self-supporting. It is Mrs 
Smith’s desire that each girl shall feel 
that the cottage where she was reared 
is her real home, to which she may 
always return in time of illness or dis- 
couragement. There is no doubt that 
the nestlings will sometimes return or 
that they will not always look back 
with the love and devotion of children 
of the blood to the happy, sheltered 
days on the green hill in the land of 
the sunset. 


The Star and the Song 


By Marcaret FE. 


Across the desert faring 

They journeyed night and day, 
Until the star. stood over 

The place where Jesus lay. 


A little Child, a mother, 
Within a stable dim; 
The princes knelt in homage 


And offered gifts to him. 


They knew the star had brought them 


To one of old forctold; 
Their votive myrrh they proffered, 
Their frankincense and gold. 


Across the lonely hillside, 
Where silence brooded deep, 

Swept sudden strains of music 
Above the temple sheep, 


Above the watching shepherds, 
Who saw the skies aflame, 

And heard upon the midnight 
The thrill of heaven’s acclaim. 


The “Glory in the highest,” 
Those lowly shepherds heard, 

And straightwey were obedient 
Unto the angel’s word. 


They, too, went faring quickly, 
And in the stab'e dim 

They found the Child of Mary, 
And humbly kne!t to him. 


Oh star, oh song, still lead us, 
Or poor, or rich, to-day, 

That we, with hearts adoring, 
May tread the Bethlehem way. 
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HIS department is 

devoted the present 

month to two sub- 

jects, mainly: stairways 

and bedrooms. An _ easy, graceful 
staircase which leaves underneath 
space which might be utilized, and 
above a little gallery, is pictured on 
this page. The colonial plainness of 
balusters and door is their beauty. 
The owner of the staircase illustrated 
on the opposite page is very evidently 
a person of nautical tastes. One can 
readily imagine one’s self on shipboard 
without thinking of the schooner pic- 


tures on the walls of the upper hall. 
The settle, the big window and the 
grandfather’s clock downstairs are de- 
cidedly homelike and good. The bed- 
rooms on the following page are nota- 
ble for the good cheer and health which 
come through big, sunny windows and 
for the original arrangement of the 
furniture. 

Photographs for this department 
will be cordially weleomed and when 
available well paid for. Rooms and 
features of rooms which are examples 
of simple beauty combined with 
economy are desired. 
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FIVE PICTURES OF SCHOONERS ADORN THIS STAIRWAY OF NAUTICAL DESIGN 
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Begun in 
November 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST CHAPTER 

Alethea Bennett, after nearly thirty years of care- 
free life, takes boarders in an old house, which upon 
her father’s death proved to be her only patrimony. 
The story opens with a trip to the market, with the 
usual resulting conviction of inadequacy, and Ale- 
thea returns to her family of “‘paying guests,” to be 
received with a sudden access of cordiality, due, as 
it proves, to the coming of a new guest—a man in 
whom several of the boarders, —— a certain 
Miss Florrie Meyers, are interested. In the first 
conversation between Miss Bennett and the new 
boarder, Malcolm Conway, it transpires that both 
were in Rome two years previous, and although 
they had never met, they had many friends in com- 
mon. Mr Conway, while waiting for a diplomatic 
appointment which will send him back to Rome, is 
taking the place of asick friend as church organist. 


Cuapter II 


66 OT another meal will I cook for 
that Mrs Meyers—no, not if 
she got down and prayed 

me to!” 

“But, Bridget!” Alethea looked 
imploring. “You can’t mean that, you 
know I couldn’t keep this house with- 
out you—and you've been so good.” 
She spoke feelingly, there was some- 
thing very human about Bridget. 

“If you can get another to do your 
work you’re welcome to. To say that 
the coffee was made with dirty water! 
Sarah does be sayin’ that not a meal 
goes by without her givin’ me a black 
eye.” 

“Ah, and that- she does,” said the 
mischief-making Sarah, sympathiz- 
ingly. “The tongue of her—!” 

“?Tis she or I. that can be going,” 
said Bridget, still rampant. “No fault 
have I to find with you, Miss Bennett, 
that’s a lady born—tis like me own 
mother ye’ve been to me—but not for 
no one will I slave for that Mrs 
Meyers, and the fire in the range gone 
out on me since 6 o’clock this morn- 


ath 


Complete in 
Four Numbers 


ing with the broken grate that I do 
be proppin’ up with bricks continual 
till the knees is wore off me.” 

“Q-oh!” said Alethea, enlightened 
at last. Bridget’s complaints always 
crawled backward, crab-like, to their 
source. “I’m so sorry you had trouble 
with the range. Ill send for a man 
at once to fix it.” She hastily eseaped 
at the first gleam of peace only to find 
Sarah weeping on the stairs. “What 
is the matter ?” 

“Oh, sifre, ma’am, it’s Bridget that’s 
takin’ the heart out of me.” 

Alethea looked astounded. “Why, I 
thought you were such friends!” 

“Friends—oh, ma’am!” said Szrah, 
deeply. “Since Mr Conway give me a 
dollar last Saturday she’s that strained 
on me not a bite nor a sup will she 
let me have, but sets the food in the 
closet and stands with her back agin 
the door.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Alethea, 
patiently. “Ill see that you get some- 
thing to eat after this, Sarah. You 
go for the stove man now and I'll clear 
off the luncheon dishes in the dining 
room.” She was conscious that it had 
been so far a particularly inauspicious 
day; it was the beginning of January, 
and cloudy and dark at midday; the 
roof had leaked with the weight of 
snow, and the coal hadn’t come to 
tone up the weak fire in the furnace. 
A group of her inmates were gathered 
now around the burning logs in the 
drawing room, behind the portieres. 
Alethea was too busy with her work 
at first and the clatter of the dishes to 
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take note of the conversation until 
familiar words forced themselves upon 
her ear: 

“Of course I suppose she does the 
best she can, but when you pay for 
things, you do have a right to expect— 
Yes, it’s very trying.” Mrs Meyers’s 
upraised voice showed that she had 
touched upon a subject of absorbing 
interest. “I did think that with a 
gentleman in the house, the meals 
would have improved, but there has 
been a great falling off in the last 
month. Miss Honora Coslett came in 
my room for a few minutes yesterday— 
you know she never complains, but she 
said she was just a little afraid her 
sister’s health wouldn’t stand it.” 

“What did you think of the butter 
giving out at the table again to-day?” 
said Florrie, with a laugh. 

“T thought it was disgraceful,” said 
Mrs Brulwyne. “Did you notice how 
hard the potatoes were at dinner? I 
had to try four before I found one that 
was eatable.” 

“Mine was done,” said Mrs Meyers, 


impartially, “but I know they are often 


hard—yes, often. I said to her last 
week, ‘Miss Bennett, will you ask 
Bridget to cook the vegetables longer ? 
When a person has a sensitive digestion 
like mine it makes such a difference.’ 
She promised to see about it; she 
always is nice when you speak to her 
about things, I will say that, but they 
do not improve. The servants impose 
on her. It is even impossible to get 
Florrie’s egg boiled properly ; I insisted 
on her leaving it to show Miss Bennett 
this morning. What I object to 
mostly, however, is the lack of variety. 
They say Mrs Hurd sets an elegant 
table.” 

“Three kinds of dessert every night,” 
said Brulwyne,  gluttonously. 
“My son-in-law was very indignant 
when Cora told him what we were 
getting here lately, he says he always 
believes in getting your money’s worth, 
if it’s only a nickel. I will have to ask 
for a gas stove to dress by, the furnace 
gives so little heat.” 

“Well, poor Mr Conway went out of 
the house hungry last night,” said 
Florrie, lightly. “The beef Sarah 
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brought him was done to a cinder. I 
wanted him to send it back again, but 
he pretended it was all right, so as not 
to hurt her feelings, of course. I just 
made a joke of it, to please him. Did 
you see the look she gave us when we 
were laughing together ?” 

“No,” said Mrs Brulwyne, yawning. 

“Well, I think she acts awfully queer 
about him,” continued Miss Meyers, 
interestedly. “Mother has noticed it, 
haven’t you, mother? Anything to 
attract his attention! Shouldn’t you 
think a woman as old as she is would 
know better? And she’s so inconsid- 
erate, letting him carve that tough 
chicken for her the other day, when a 
musician has to be so careful about 
straining his hands. You know she 
hardly ever speaks to him at the table, 
but one day when he was alone in the 
parlor, playing some queer thing on the 
piano, she dashed right in and said, 
‘Oh, you know I can’t stay away 
when you play that! I followed 
right behind her to ask what it was, 
and he got up from the piano and said, 
‘I should never play it for you, Miss 
Meyers—I know your taste too well,’ 
and he stalked right away. Wasn’t it 
bold of her! And I’ve met her in the 
village with him several times just 
when he comes back from practicing 
on the organ. We just rattle on 
together, and she hardly ever says a 
word. I don’t think he likes it at all 
—her meeting him.” 

“A woman in her position cannot be 
too careful,” said Mrs Meyers, sagely. 

Alethea went to the door to close it 
—she had forgotten that there was a 
door—and met Miss Honora Coslett 
coming through the hall. The Misses 
Coslett were having an _ unforeseen 
holiday; the school was closed on ac- 
count of illness. Her face was pleas- 
ant, as usual, yet there was a faint 
shade across it. 

“I beg vour pardon, Miss Bennett, 
but will you see about Sister’s milk? 
It’s been sour for three evenings, and 
at this season of the year, I’m afraid 
it must be carelessness. I’m so sorry 
to speak of it, but you know how Sister 
depends on the milk since her il]ness 
last year.” 
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**CONWAY, LYING BACK IN THE EASY CHAIR, . 


“Oh, it is a shame!” said Aletliea, 
with all her heart. “Indeed, Miss Cos- 
lett, it shall not occur again.” 

“And if you could let us have a little 
oil stove or something—You see, Mrs 
Brulwyne keeps the register open in 
her room all the time, and we can’t get 
any heat. In mild weather we haven’t 
minded, but now—We are very com- 
fortably arranged here, the room is 
very nice, and being so near the school 
we would rather not make a change.” 

“No, indeed,” said Alethea, with 
that pang which she was only too used 
to feeling, of such a rending nature 
that it seemed to rip a chasm in the 
solid earth below. Mrs Meyers was 


. APPROVED THE HOMFLIKE PICTURE” 


right; people ought to have what they 
paid for. Even the kind Misses Coslett 


knew that. Her incompetency wore 
on her nerves, and hurt her sense of 
hospitality. But back of this rankling 
sense there was another rankling 
thought—in regard to Maleolm 
Conway. 

It was useless to pretend that she 
did not mind his laughing and talking 
as he did with Florrie, and all the more 
because she knew that he was not in 
the least “gone on” her. Her feelings 
in regard to Florence Meyers were a 
puzzle to her in their icy dislike. She 
would have liked to take Miss Meyers 
up with a pair of tongs, at arm’s 
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length, and deposit her somewhere over 
the border. 

After the discovery that he was the 
Carletons’ Mr Conway—who had once 
been nearly engaged to Isabel—and 
after the gradual subsidence of her first 
confusion, by some miracle there had 
been a midday meal alone together and 
in the hour following he had played for 
her, and they had talked and talked of 
the old life like two people of one 
kind meeting on an island. But after 
that, which had seemed such a prom- 
ising beginning of a friendship, she 
had taken herself uncompromisingly to 
task. Such companionship was not 


‘for her. 


Malcolm Conway! Her memory had 
reconstructed the image once given her 
by his friends, to add to her knowledge 
of him now; a man of bright temper, 
of fine grain, of many talents, whom 
everyone liked, a man with a career 
before him. Yes, but she was no 
“young lady” to meet him half way in 
pleasant social intercourse, “a woman 
in her position”—she had anticipated 
Mrs Meyers’s words, and tried to keep 
them steadily before her in the six 
weeks that were past. They were 
answerable for a fresh accession of that 
little enamel-like casing of manner 
which kept people on the outside. Her 
eyes were brightly chill when he 
glanced her way, and made Conway 
uncomfortable, all the more because he 
had seen the eyes when they were soft. 
A man may not care to claim consid- 
eration, and yet like to be liked. 

He was doing an act of kindness to 
a friend by staying in this hole; if he 
was bored it didn’t count for much, 
after all. He was a fellow who did 
kind acts easily, and he was used to 
being somewhat bored while he did 
them. He was in fact a man not made 
for a self-centered and solitary life, but 
for the joys of home and a family; he 
had wanted to be: married young—he 
was one of those fellows who grow up 
early, and at twenty are men, not boys 
—hbut the joy had passed him by and 
taken with it something of the ardor 
of youth. He had, since those days, 
come gradually to have only the desire 
of the artist for a picturesque state of 
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existence at some future time, but the 
impetus to seek it had left him; he did 
not particularly care to seek anything. 
While still in the midst of the enjoy- 
ment of life he was beginning to feel 
an odd desultoriness in it. Although 
he was a favorite with women and a 
man of the world, the critical or unre- 
ceptive mood in a woman curiously 
alienated him; he was almost super- 
sensitively quick to feel it. Perhaps 
the real reason was that underneath his 
assured manner was an innately mod- 
est diffidence in his own powers of 
pleasing which no success could do 
more than overlay. It warmed his 
heart to be welcomed on the instant, 
he liked to be smiled upon; Isabel 
Carleton’s greatest attraction. for him 
had been this talent for frank wel- 
coming. 

The only youthful sunshine he got 
here was from Florrie. After the chill 
aloofness of Alethea it was pleasant 
to turn to the effulgent smile of as 
handsome a girl as Miss Meyers. She 
was trivial and common, she bored him 
when she talked, but beauty is a con- 
crete good to the masculine eye, and he 
had a kindly feeling toward her because 
she liked him. He was of too robust 
a masculine nature to be overcome out- 
wardly by the fact that he-was the only 
man among six women, but it per- 
haps showed in the sense that he did 
not always take his honors well, though 
young and old fluttered appreciatively 
when he came among them. 

There was the manner Alethea liked, 
and the manner she didn’t like. He 
was invariably courteous and deferen- 
tial to the Misses Coslett, charming 
them sometimes by soaring in company 
to those regions of higher information 
which they adored, but there were other 
times when he slid unexpectedly from 
under the conversation, and became 
frivolous and obstructive; he some- 
times responded in kind to Mrs 
Meyers’s intimacy, and sometimes 
ignored it; to Mrs Brulwyne he was 
distantly civil, and no more; to Florrie 
—a woman can stand seeing a man to 
whom she feels attracted, in love with 
a woman below his standard, if the 
strength of his passion be sufficient to 
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win respect, but cannot with equanim- 
ity view his frivolous companionship 
with such a woman. It hurt Alethea’s 
thought of him the more because 
through all his attitude to the others he 
always remembered her in a way that 
was different. There was a subconscious 
intimacy that could not be denied. His 
manner to her when she spoke, his ges- 
ture of attention, the way he held her 
chair for her, his involuntary anxious 
glance to see how she took things, 
breathed a subtle deference and recog- 
nition; it was a tacit upholding to 
have aim there. Neither could move 
nor speak unnoticed of the other; they 
might have conversed for years in 
society and never have got so near as 
here in their apparent separateness. 

Alethea needed upholding. Life 

was growing very hard for her. An 
awful premonition of entangling fail- 
ure was taking her heart’s blood, 
though she still held her head high, 
and gave no sign with the courage of 
her cowardice. What was there for her 
if she failed? Just because she was 
a woman it seemed as if there must 
be someone back of all this venturing 
with fortune to whom she could go and 
say: 
“This really is too much for me; I 
can’t do it as I thought,” and find her- 
self comfortably helped out of it all. 
It gave her such a queer feeling to 
think that she must always try to earn 
her living, that there was no support 
back of her own efforts. She really 
knew how to do so little, that was the 
trouble; she didn’t even know how to 
be businesslike, to begin on. 

“May I come in and sit down?” 

Alethea, at 3 o’clock, setting the now 
deserted parlor to rights, looked up to 
see Malcolm Conway standing in the 
doorway. 

“Yes, do,” she replied unguardedly. 
He had a way of entering the house 
and meeting her at odd times and sea- 
sons, but no matter how unforeseen 
his appearance, it was usually promptly 
discovered by some of his admirers. 
He relapsed now into an easy chair 
like a man who was glad to rest, and 
sat in silence watching her round and 
supple figure in its gown of gray, made 
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with an odd little morning jacket, with 
a lacy frill at the throat, and tied with 
ribbons at the waist. She was a 
woman whose gowns were always soft 
and trailing, yet never in the way; 
they seemed indescribably to facilitate 
her rapid and gliding motion instead 
of impeding it, and a single touch of 
her hand swept one at any time into 
a modest cluster of drooping folds. 
If she were not accomplished in the 
coarser kinds of household work, her 
dusting was a fine art, so exquisitely 
swift and delicate was it, so poised and 
graceful her movements as she bent 
over a chair rung, or reached her arms 
upward to the tall vases on the mantel- 
piece, while the color rose in her cheek, 
and her lips insensibly parted. She 
seemed to leave a flower-like freshness 
where her hands had touched. 

Conway, lying back in the easy chair, 
his face resting on one of his long, 
thin hands, and his deep-set eyes fol- 
lowing Alethea, approved the homelike 
picture. He was even smiling a little, 
thoughtfully, to hi nself when she stood 
suddenly in front of him, her tone a 
tacit acknowledgment of the under- 
lying bond. 

“No, don’t get up! I’ve been want- 
ing to ask you something. If you 
would pay a little more attention to the 
Misses Coslett.” She dropped into a 
chair in front of him and looked ap- 
pealingly. 

“The Misses Coslett!” He looked 
amazed. 

“If you would talk to them more,” 
said Alethea with hurried impulsive- 
ness, “it would please them so much! 
They are such good women, and they 
work so hard, and it means so much to 
them to talk to a man—TI never knew 
myself until I lived in this way what 
it meant. A little intelligent conver- 
sation is such a treat. They did want 
so much last night to hear about 
Russia !” 

“Oh,” said Conway, unreceptively. 
Her words did not appeal to him; she 
could not know how many times he 
had been asked to talk to women who 
didn’t interest him. She had im- 
agined him sensitively apologetic at 
being confronted with his omissions, 
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and recognized instead by the light of 
experience the well known fractious- 
ness of the man who feels taken to 
task. 

“Really, I’m sorry, you know, if 
these ladies depend on me for their 
entertainment,” said Conway. “They 
talk with such monotonous distinct- 
ness, don’t they? I feel as if I were a 
kindergarten.” 

“Oh, if you prefer Miss Meyers’s 
voice,” said Alethea, independent of 
her will. 

“Miss Meyers’s!” He looked again 
surprised and somewhat ruefully 
amused; he shook his head expres- 
sively, but he shut his lips tight, only 
opening them to say: “Miss Meyers 
is a very handsome girl; she seems 
to be good-hearted. But for heaven’s 
sake don’t let’s talk of any of these 
people now! I never see you alone. I 
beg your pardon, but why do you stay 
in this dreadful mill anyway? Your 
brother— ?” 

“His wife,” said Alethea, in a low 
voice, and this time she shut her lips. 

“But—” he hesitated. “Can’t I do 
anything to help you? I’m sure you're 
not getting on.” 

“Thank you; I need no help,” said 
Alethea, smiling proudly, in swift 
defense. Her troubles were her own, 
not the property of people who paid. 

He gazed at her thoughtfully for a 
moment, opened a book on the table 
carelessly and looked at the writing on 
the fly leaf, and then sauntered over 
to the piano, touching the keys softly 
in the trumpet strain, watching for the 
quick response in her face. 

“I’ve just had a letter from Carle- 
ton,” he said abruptly, “I'd like to show 
it to you. You know T’ve been ap- 
pointed consul to ——-” he named the 
port in Italy. “My time is about up.” 

“In Italy!” 

“Oh, Mr Conway!” 

It was Miss Honora Coslett, tall, 
well set up and radiant, pushing back 
the portieres. “Mrs Meyers said she 
thought she heard the piano! I must 
go back and tell Sister to hurry. What 
a treat, to have some music this snowy 
afternoon !” 

“] hear you had quite a concert,” 


said Miss Meyers at the dinner table. 
The soup had been removed, and she 
was looking coquettishly at Conway, 
who sat beside her as she crumbled her 
bread. “Weren’t you the mean thing 
to have it without me!” 

“Why, it does look that way,” said 
Conway, lazily. 

“I think he ought to give me a con- 
cert by myself, don’t you, Miss Ben- 
nett 

“Certainly,” said Alethea. “You 
may bring in the mutton, Sarah, we're 
waiting. What’s the matter?” 

Sarah stood stiffly. “It’s not cooked 
yet.” 

“Not cooked?” said Alethea; her 
cheeks began to tingle; everyone was 
listening keenly; she felt a dire pre- 
monition of evil. “There was no need 
of having dinner until it was ready, 
but you can bring the meat in as it is 
now.” 

“Sure it’s raw yet,” said Sarah, 
laconically. 

“Raw !” 

“Yes, ma’am. Bridget said— 
Sarah became a mere funnel for ex- 
cited speech—*Bridget said as how the 
man never came to fix the grate of the 
range and roast twelve pounds of mut- 
ton she could not with the oven at a 
timperature you could hold your two 
hands in it for hours, and for yourself 
that’s a lady born, she’d make a fist 
at it but the heart was wore out 
of her slavin’ for them that thinks of 
naught but the fill of their stomachs.” 

“And where is Bridget, now 7” asked 
Alethea. 

“She’s gone to bed with a_ sore 
tooth,” said Sarah, relapsing suddenly 
into stoicism with her silver tray held 
in front of her at the correct angle. 

“Well, upon my word!” said Mrs 
Brulwyne, fiercely, trembling with 
anger, as she helped herself inces- 
santly to the olives on the dish before 
her. “Upon my word, Miss Bennett, 
this.is going beyond! No meat! No 
meat! If you expect Mrs Meyers 
and I are going to keep on paying for 
what we don’t get—” 

“Really, Mrs Brulwyne,” said Mrs 
Meyers, haughtily, “pray do not drag 
me into the discussion! Will you 
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kindly hand me that dish? Jr Con- 
way has not had an olive! Thank 
you. I’m sure, Miss Bennett, you have 
my sympathy both for the class of help 
and the class of people you seem 
obliged to take.” 

“We don't mind going without the 
meat at all,” said Miss Meyers, encour- 
agingly, “do we, Mr Conway? You 
needn’t mind about us, Miss Bennett.” 

“No, indeed,” murmured the Misses 
Coslett in unison. “If Sister—could 
have an egg’—this from Miss Honora. 

Only Malcolm Conway had said no 

word. Alethea divined that the situ- 
ation was unendurable to him, and 
Mrs Brulwyne’s vulgarity was less 
odious to her than his pity. Pity from 
a man who let himself be considered 
one with a Florrie Meyers! She 
turned her head proudly from his 
sudden gaze, a look that seemed as 
if it was wrested from him with a 
wince. 
"Pm very sorry all this has hap- 
pened,” she said, rising from the table, 
“but perhaps [ can cook something 
in the chafing-dish. Ill help you get 
the things, Sarah.” 

Alethea knew how to preside over a 
chafing-dish ; as she bent over the silver 
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cireumference, her slender wrists deftly 
stirring and mixing, not once, but a 
second and a third portion, the scene 
faded away. She was no longer at this 
mercenary board; she was back in 
their apartments in Rome, her father 
was smiling at her from his invalid 
chair, Aunt Susan, in black lace, was 
talking to Count Cassini, Herbert 
Carleton and Baron von Hoch were 
beside her. She reached for a cruet, 
absently, and her hanging sleeve 
caught in the stand of the chafing-dish, 
and touched a blue flame. The next 
instant Florence Meyers had thrown 
herself with a scream in Conway's patli 
—it was Miss Coslett’s blue shaw] that 
smothered the blaze, and called forth 
Miss Meyers’s shuddering note of 
thankfulness : 

“I never was so frightened in my 
life! Maleolm Conway, what were 
you thinking of? A musician like 
you! You might have ruined your 
hands!” 

An irrepressible smile came to 
Alethea’s lips, even through the sick 
heartbeat that followed her danger; 
it was at the infuriate glare on Con- 
way’s face. 

(To be Continued) 
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III—A Toast for Misogynists 


By Getetr Burcess 


T lift my glass 
To toast a lass, 
And surely you'll not blame me; 
For all will drink 
To her, I think,— 
Here’s to our dearest Amy! 


I see her here 
Still fond and dear, 
In sweet, benign tranquillity ; 
Welcome is she! 
So drink with me!— 
Our own Amy A. Bility! 
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W'* all have an ideal of what we 
should be in the home. We 


want home to be the most de- 
lightful place in the world for our 
husbands and children; we want the 
atmosphere to be always cheery and 
helpful. We want them to look for- 
ward to the home coming as the hap- 
piest time of the day. We want the 
home to symbolize joy and restfulness 
and good comradeship. Now can we 
in anv way realize this ideal if we our- 
selves are overworked, nervous, irrita- 
ble or depressed ? 

If we are anxious to fulfill our ideal 
in life we must first consider our duty 
to ourselves. If we are not physically 
strong we cannot get all we should out 
of life. and we eannot give to others 
all that we would like to. The great 
bane of the American woman is 
“nerves.” By nerves, mean particu- 
larly, nerve tension. .\s a class, we 
are apt to do everything at high pres- 
sure, and to use a great deal more 
nerve force than we need to, and when 
we rest we are apt not really to rest, 
hut to keep up the tension even in 
sleep. This may seem strange, but the 
next time you lie down, notice how 
you are holding yourself wp from the 
hed, and your head from the pillow. 
Just let go, relax, and observe the dif- 
ference. You will be surprised to see 
how tense you were before. In the 
same way vou will find that you are 
bracing vourself on the seat in a car 
or carriage. instead of giving yourself 
up to the motion and letting it rest 
you. 

There is the same strain in talking, 
as when one is receiving or making 
calls. Go to an afternoon tea, and vou 
do not wonder that foreigners make 
unkind remarks about the American 
woman's voice. Tf each individual 
woman would constantly sav to herself 
when talking, “Lower vour voice,” 
“Speak more quietly.” and would give 
her children the same training, it 
would not take long for our national 


A More Rational Life for Women 


By Heten West Cooker, M D 


reputation to he entirely changed; and 
think of the saving of nervous energy 
there would be? 

Speaking of relaxation, do we under- 
stand what it means? Lie down on 
the floor, and give vourself up entirely 
to it; devitalize every muscle in the 
body, think your legs heavy, your arms 
heavy, your head heavy, your body 
heavy. lIlave someone test vou to see 
if you are really relaxed, tossing an 
arm upward and eatching it, noting if 
it falls of its own weight, and so on 
with all the extremities. Take deep 
breaths while relaxing, and give your- 
self up entirely to the restfulness of it. 
When vou have learned to relax, try 
practicing it all through the day. If, 
for example, you are reading, you will 
often find that you are using nearly all 
the muscles of the body, instead of 
only the few necessary to hold the 
book. Now relax all the other mus- 
cles and you will be surprised to find 
that an occupation which once tired 
you will now rest you. 

If things come up to annoy and 
irritate you, try relaxing. and take a 
few deep breaths. The annoyance 
will not seem half so great as it did 
before. 

We all know what it is to feel that 
there are half a dozen things we ought 
to be doing, and not knowing which 
we ought to do first. The solution of 
this problem is to select the duty which 
is most imperative, and concentrate 
our entire attention upon that, putting 
the others entirely out of mind until 
the first is done, then taking up the 
next, and so on. No one can read the 
life of Alexander Hamilton without 
marveling at the tremendous amount 
of work he could do and not forfeit his 
health, as the average man would have 
done with half the amount of mental 
labor. This was entirely due to his 
power of concentration. 

To live in the best possible manner, 
we must strenuously shun the follow- 
ing almost universal errors of daily 
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life: First, unnecessary fatigue and 
strain caused by not resting entirely 
when we should rest, and working with 
more than the amount of force needed 
to do what we have in hand to do. 
Second, insufficient and improper nour- 
ishment. Third, lack of fresh air and 
exercise. Fourth, late hours. Fifth, 
lack of proper recreation. 

The question of improper nourish- 
ment, the second of these faults, is no 
less important than that of misdirected 
energy, which we have already consid- 
ered. Few women pay enough atten- 
tion to nourishment; some overeat, 
the majority do not eat enough; a 
great many women prefer highly sea- 
soned food, pastry and sweets to plain, 
nourishing diet. Americans, as a rule, 
eat too much for breakfast. An orange, 
a cereal with cream, an egg and toast 
should be plenty for the first meal of 
the day. In regard to coffee, it is a 
difficult question whether it is harm- 
ful or not. For some people, especially 
those who lead active life, a cup of 
coffee in the morning does no harm; 
for others, especially those of sedentary 
habits, the daily cup of coffee is a con- 
stant and harmful stimulant to the 
nerves. When a person begins to de- 
pend upon his coffee to brace him up 
and get him properly started for the 
morning he may be fairly sure that 
coffee is really harming him by a false 
stimulation. Between breakfast and 
luncheon, a glass of milk, or a cup of 
beef tea or broth, and a cracker, should 
be taken. Luncheon may consist of a 
souffle, a vegetable, a salad and fruit. 
Dinner may consist of soup, meat, one 
starchy and one succulent vegetable, a 
salad and a light dessert of a simple 
pudding or fruit. In connection with 
diet | want to speak of water. Few 
people drink enough water. Every 
adult should take from forty to sixty 
ounces, five to ten glasses, of liquid 
daily, preferably between meals. The 
following plan is a good one: take 
one glass on rising in the morning, 
two glasses between breakfast and 
luncheon, two between Juncheon and 
dinner, and one an_ hour after 
dinner. 

Let us now take up the subject of 


fresh air and exercise. We all realize 
the importance of both, but we are 
prone to find many excuses for staying 
indoors, or if we do go out, for taking 
a car instead of walking. We should 
make it a rule to go out every day, 
rain or shine, even if it is only to 
walk around the block, although it is 
better to go out with some definite 
aim. Golf, tennis, bicycling, should 
all be encouraged, not to the point of 
fatigue, but in moderation. When 
these are not available, walk down 
town or part of the way down, do a 
little shopping and ride home. Walk 
to market every morning instead of 
telephoning. Anything, in fact, to 
make yourself go out. And while you 
are out, make the most of it. Walk 
briskly, and breathe deeply. Store 
up all the oxygen you can and give 
your lungs some exercise. here 
let me say a word about the pernicious 
results of living in overheated houses. 
Many of us have educated ourselves, 
or been educated by our parents, to feel 
that we are not comfortable unless the 
thermometer of our rooms is between 
seventy and eighty degrees. Is it any 
wonder that when we make such hot- 
house plants of ourselves, we become 
sensitive to every change of temper- 
ature and every current of air that 
blows upon us, and in consequence, 
suffer with colds and various other 
catarrhal affections? Sixty-eight de- 
grees is as high as the temperature 
ever ought to be. For one engaged 
in active indoor work, and especially 
for children playing about, a much 
lower temperature is desirable. This 
rule cannot of course be applied to old 
people. ‘They need more external heat 
than young or middle-aged people. If 
mothers accustomed their children 
from infancy to cool rooms, winter 
would not be dreaded as it is now, 
and there would be fewer coughs and 
colds, 

In regard to keeping late hours, | 
am confident that this one thing under- 
mines more nervous systems than we 
have any idea of. J believe if every- 
one would make it a rule to be in bed 
by 10 o’clock, nervous breakdowns 
would be greatly reduced. Keeping 
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late hours is largely a matter of habit. 
We get accustomed to sitting up until 
11 or even 12, perhaps, feeling that 
if we go to bed earlier, we either will 
not go to sleep promptly, or will awake 
early the next morning. This might 
be for a time, but it would not be long 
before the habit of early retiring would 
be established, and we should have just 
so much more stored-up nerve force for 
each day’s work. We must think of 
our nerve force as a bank account, 
which we want to keep adding to, 
using only the surplus, and leaving 
the principal intact. If we keep this 
always in mind, it will often help us 
to avoid some foolish expenditure of 
strength. In order to come as near a 
normal life as we can, we must have 
svstem and regularity in our daily 
routine. Every woman will have to 
make out her schedule for herself, as 
no one schedule would apply to the 
lives and needs of everyone. But in 
each schedule there must be a_ time 
for rest and a time for outdoor exer- 
cise and recreation, as well as a time 
for work. It has been a custom with 
me for some time in planning my day’s 
work to make a list of things to be 
done during the week, and then allot 
a certain time in each day for certain 
things. In this way I can do one 
thing at a time, and not be worried 
by the thought of a dozen and one 
other things, knowing that the proper 
time for them is coming. 

To illustrate the value of having a 
daily schedule and living up to it, I 
will relate an interesting interview 
which reeently had with old 
friend, whom T had not seen for some 
time. This woman is the constant 
companion of an exacting old lady of 
wealth, and has more obstacles than 
living natural, 
When I went to see 


most people to 
healthful life. 
her I rather feared that IT might find 
a great change in her, knowing how 
trving her Jife had been for a number 


When she came into the 
room, [ was amazed to see her looking 
as fresh and rosy as a girl of twenty, 
though she was nearly forty. Her 
step was buovant. her every motion 
showed health and vigor. Her com- 


of years. 


plexion was clear and her eyes bright. 
She was animated and full of good 
spirits. I said to her: “Why, Louise, 
how do you do it? I thought you 
would be a nervous wreck by this 
time.” 

“J will tell you how I do it,” she 
replied. “I have an ideal of how I 
want to live, and live up to it each 
day to the best of my ability, in spite 
of obstacles and  discouragements. 
This is my daily plan: When I get 
up in the morning, I take a cold bath 
followed by five minutes’ vigorous 
exercise. Next I dress, and eat a 
light breakfast. Then I am busy with 
Aunt Ellen until it is time for her nap 
or drive, when I go for my walk. 
Sometimes I walk down town if I have 
shopping to do, and if not 1 walk in 
the park, .getting back in time for 
luncheon. [am busy with Aunt Ellen 
and social duties the rest of the day. 
There are, of course, constant annov- 
ances, but when disagreeable things 
are said I try not to let them ‘get on 
my nerves,” but think of something 
pleasant and let them roll away and 
be forgotten. At dinner I eat moder- 
ately, not taking a little of every 
course, but eating a few substantial 
things and leaving the rich food alone. 
! am usually at liberty to go to bed 
early, and this [| do in spite of the 
temptation to sit up, which is often 
strong. Besides this, [ keep my room 
cool, and keep a pitcher of water and 
a glass on my window sill and drink 
freely whenever I go to my room, 
taking the contents of the pitcher dur- 
ing the day.” 

The simple life which this woman 
leads in the midst of all the artificial- 
ities that society and wealth in a great 
city have thrown about her, ought to 
he an example and lesson for us all. 
But we must remember that we cannot 
jump from an artificial life to a sim- 
ple one in a few weeks or even a few 
months. We must climb back step by 
step, with many downfalls and dis- 
couragements, but always with the 
remembrance: that we have ideal 
of what our life should be, and with 
the steady purpose to live up to that 
ideal. 
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UR readers were invited in a 
recent issue to express with the 
utinost frankness their desires in 

the way of Christmas gifts, prize 
awards to be made for the most repre- 
sentative lists which were the first to 
reach the Editor. 

The “returns” brought many in- 
teresting facts statisties. Our 
heaviest vote came from women, in- 
cluding girls over eighteen years of 
age, and gave us a long list, ranging 
from “a trip around the world for all 
the family” down to a_ toothbrush. 
Evidently, the women who read Goop 
HovuseKeEertnG have their hearts in 
their homes, for four out of every five 
wish for house furnishings of some 
sort. What amazed us the most of all 
was the large number who wished for 
appliances and utensils for the kitchen. 
Steam cookers, mop wringers and food 
choppers received a much larger vote 
than table linen and fancy china. One 
list was as follows: A refrigerator 
and a mattress, then a mop wringer, a 
food chopper, a double boiler, a roast- 
ing pan, and finally a pair of boots. 
This represents many other lists. Per- 
haps it is hardly fair to hint such a 
thing—but is it possible that our Goop 
HovsEKEEPING men sometimes forget 
to keep their wives well supplied with 
such conveniences and kitchen helps? 
Or is the housekeeper having an 
awakening in the line of scientifie and 
up-to-date appliances ? 

Some of the much desired things by 
women, outside the winning list, may 
be suggestive to the Christmas buyer. 
These are a writing desk, a bookease, 
pictures, an easy chair, a couch, rugs, 
a chating-dish, silver knives, forks and 
spoons. a lamp, a clock, gloves, um- 
hbrellas, shoes, slippers, a silk waist, a 
fountain pen and stationery, sofa pil- 


lows, silver toilet articles, a purse, and 
last, but not least important, money to 
put in the purse. The girls wanted, 
besides the presents mentioned, a biey- 
cle, gloves, ribbons, games of different 
sorts, rain coats, furs and jewelry. 
One little girl longs to have her room 
newly furnished, and one wished for 
“roller skates, a pug puppy and a 
haby sister.” 

The winners are as follows: In the 
class of women (over eighteen), Sara 
Hickey, Wisconsin; in the class of 
girls under eighteen, Lillian Haskell, 
Maine; men (over nineteen), W. H. 
Hansell, Pennsylvania; and the prize 
for boys, Albert Mark, Illinois. ‘To 
each winner is awarded five dollars” 
worth of merchandise to be selected 
from the things advertised in this 
issue of 

The most desired gifts are these: 
For women, a wateh, a piano, a sub- 
scription to Goop HovseKEEPING, a 
ring, furs, books and handkerchiefs; 
for girls, a watch, a piano, a ring, a 
camera, books, a dress and a doll: for 
men (over nineteen), an automobile. 
a house, a watch, a horse, books, a 
camera and a suit of clothes: for hovs, 
a bicycle, a rifle, skates, books, a knife, 
a tool chest and a football. 

The prize-winning list in the wom- 
en's class named a writing desk, a 
ring, a camera, furs, gloves, a subscrip- 
tia to Goop Hovsekrerrina and a 
hook. The girls’ prize winner wished 
for a watch, a piano, a camera, a book, 
a box of candy, a dress, a writing pad. 

The winning list in ease of the men 
called for a house, an automobile, a 
set of golf clubs, a camera, books, a 
wateh and a Morris chair. The lucky 
wisher among the boys wanted a bicy- 
cle, a tool chest, skates, a knife, a foot- 
ball, a book and a sled. 
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Philanthropy Versus Worry 
By Booker T. Wasnincton 


MONG the things of first impor- 
tance in avoiding worry is to keep 
the body in a state of perfect 
health. A strong, vigorous, healthy 
body throws off little worries as a duck 
sheds water; but when the body is 
weak and nervous, little worries linger 
long, and constantly exaggerate their 
importance. When the body begins to 
get weak, tired and nervous, it pays, 
in my opinion, to “slow up,” to get 
out into the fresh air, to get a change 
of scenery. 

Of equal importance in avoiding 
worry, is the matter of one’s having 
complete confidence in his ability to 
succeed. Failure, or anything that 
borders on it, always causes worry. 
‘he man who, as | have said, keeps a 
strong, fresh body, and learns to hold 
up his head with no thought of failure, 
has gone a long way in learning to 
avoid worry. 

Again, one must drive his work in 
every detail, and not permit his work 
to be his master. The man who goes 
to his place of business day by day 
to spend the day in trying to catch 
up with work that is behind soon 
gets into the worry habit; while the 
man who clears up his desk every 
day before leaving is prepared the 
next day to step out into new fields 
of usefulness and endeavor. Branch- 
ing out into new work, to some extent, 
is in itself a rest, and helps to throw 
off worry. 

May | add that primarily and ante- 
cedent to the suggestions I have made, 
there must be, as far as possible, a 
clean conscience? One’s life must be 
open for the inspection of the world. 
No one ean avoid worry if he is con- 
stantly expecting to pay the price for 


of “Worry. 


Symposium 


some duty omitted, or for 
dishonorable act committed. 

As a postscript, I should like to add 
that one should be larger than his 
business. He should not let business 
absorb all of his strength and interest. 
He should find some phase of philan- 
thropic work to occupy at least a 
portion of his time. 


some 


Think of Something Else 
By Octave THANET 
is more a matter of tem- 


perament than circumstance ; 
and most worriers are (as Mr 
Burlingame has said acutely of certain 


critics) “the victims of their own 
ingenuities.” ‘This, however, does 


nothing to mitigate their suffering. 
Neither, | fear, do the admonitions, 
consolations or reproofs of our higher 
natures do such effective work as could 
he wished with the villainously prolific 
vermin of worry. 

A very noble woman of my acquaint- 
ance said that her best antidote was 
reflection on the paltry proportion of 
this mortal scene to the whole of exist- 
ence; but she admitted that this high 
concept usually came to her aid after 
fits of depression rather than when it 
was most needed, 

For my own part, my only resouree 
when the pests swarm over my heart 
and gnaw like rats, is to turn the 
hose on them—send a flood of other 
thoughts and other impressions over 
them. It does not so much matter 
what the new subject of thought may 
he; the absolutely necessary thing is 
that it shall have nothing to do with 
the subject of worriment. Generally 
the more commonplace the better. 


Think of something else, and think 
of it quickly! Take your mind away 
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by force if it will not go by entreaty; 
and wait for a better season io return 
to the subject. 

Finally, if one must worry, let him 
worry. in the morning. ‘To worry at 
night is to invite sleeplessness and its 


wretched themselves, they seem to 
think that no one has the right to be 
happy and joyful, they hug their woes 
and are voluble in discoursing of the 
torments of the private hell to which 
they have condemned themselves. They 


| 
fed next of kin, nervous prostration. At commiserate those who would rather 
night, in fact, the soul’s combats are not have their sympathy. They are 
4 reduced to the ultimate terms; no sub- borrowers of trouble. They diffuse 
: terfuge of change of scene or the acci- the spirit of discontent. Their state 
| dental help of other people’s interests is pitiful and it is nearly always one ‘ 
ae or stimulus, avails here; it is fight or for which they are responsible for 
2 run, now: myself, I run. I flee from they might be healed if they had faith 
| the foe; I think of something else. If and courage and will. “Every man,” 
rd one cannot escape by remembering Says Dr Johnson, “is a rascal when he 
i pleasures past or planning better things is sick”; and this is certainly true of 
es to come, if the thought of those one those whose sickness is due to their 
tl loves best is not potent enough, or it own fault and is the cause of misery 
a has tiny filaments that run to the very to others. 
a cause of flight, and thus betray the The first word to be spoken to the 
3 fleeing sufferer, one can remember Victims of worry is: get well: control 
E: whist problems or repeat poetry. The Your appetite, cease thinking of your- 
er commonplace is not thrilling but it is selves, learn to bear bravely the ills 
z generally sane. And sanity is the best which no mortal can escape, live to 
; 3 antiseptic of worry. God and be busy becoming and doing 
: H good. Nothing is so sure to give help 
r "i as devout religious faith. Philosophers 
\ : Cease Thinking of Self can show us the folly and harmfulness 
! 4 of worry, but we shall look to them in 
By Joun L. Bisnor ov Prorta vain for words like these—‘Learn of 
| ¢ ORRY is an excessive anxiety, ™° that l am meek and humble of 
4 dyspepsia which converts food into f life. striving thi 
poison. The victims of worry are (US simply 
| victims of disease, and their first care that is right, come to dwell —— \ 
should be to get health. Possibly they can destroy their repose 
eat too much, or they eat what is 
: unwholesome or badly prepared, or 
7 they breathe impure air, or they sleep From Jolly May Irwin 
too little, or they attempt to do too { 
. much. They hurry, and therefore do Mi advice to people inclined to 
: poor work, and therefore worry. worry is the same that the old 
Worry proceeds from enfeeblement man gave to his son who was 
: of body or mind and intensifies the ®bout to be married—don'/. So many : 
t evil. It becomes an obsession, a kind Of, our days are spent in crossing : 
+ of mania, which makes it impossible )tidges we never get to. Worrying is 
r to see things as they are. The sufferers 8 much a habit as eating and drinking, ) 
T live in a world of forebodings and While not nearly as pleasant, and one 
Tr unrealities. They make themselves cChronie worrier (if I may be allowed 
y miserable about what will never the word) in a family is “fit to be 
happen. ‘They live in continual dread. tied.” 
h Nothing is too slight to arouse their This is not a “vale of tears.” by any 
ly fears. They grow selfish and become means; on the contrary, there are some 
ms indifferent to the tortures they inflict mighty peaceful places on the way 
: on those about them. Being weak and through if we will only allow our- 
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selves to see them. If we will only 
acquire the habit of looking pleasant 
we can be of some use in the world. 
Have you ever noticed in a street car 
full of people face after face either 
has a worried or cross look as if they 
were “mad about it.” If just one face 
among them has a pleasant expression, 
what a relief! It’s the “clear brook” 
and the “muddy streams” again, 
Nothing stamps the wrinkles in so 
indelibly as worrying, so, if for no 
other reason, we women can’t afford to 
worry. 


Twentieth Century Cheer 


By Atice Rick, Author of Mrs 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 

| SUPPOSE the woman does not live 
who could resist an invitation to 
give advice, and there is probably 

no subject in the world about which so 

many “don'ts” have been written as 

about worrying. 

f never learned of but one man who 
took all the advice to heart. He joined 
a “Don’t Worry club,” and went crazy 
trying to keep the rules. Yet while 
few of us practice all the preaching 
that goes on, many of us have, never- 
theless, been helped by the gospel of 
cheerfulness that seems to have come 
in with the youth and buoyancy of the 
new century. 

The chief cause of worry is in taking 
things too seriously. We ought to 
realize that the mountains of to-day 
often become the «ant-hills of to-mor- 
row. frequently if we postpone a 
worry for a day or two it will fail to 
keep its appointment. 

1 once knew a woman who never 
possessed real serenity of mind, until 
a great sorrow came into her life, then 
she said: “Il never knew until now 
what a real trouble meant; it has 
thrown all the sham worries and 
make-believe unhappiness into the 
background.” 

We let such trivial things mar our 
peace. Anyone from the butcher and 
baker to the dressmaker has power to 
cast us temporarily into profoundest 
gloom. <An idle word of a careless 
stranger, and a thoughtless word of 


one near and dear, have power alike 
to wound us. We go around whining 
about our bruises, never realizing that 
we have probably inflicted more 
wounds than we have received. 

It is a rough and tumble world, 
where everyone has his own private 
little battleground, and he is not much 
of a soldier who runs over and tells 
his neighbor about every little seratch. 
It has been said somewhere that there 
might be a law against carrying con- 
cealed weapons, but there was no law 
against carrying concealed troubles. 
Sometimes if you do not express a 
worry it goes out of your mind, just 
ws a child will often stop eryving 
when he finds that no one is looking 
at him. Then there are always two 
handles to even the most vexatious 
questions, and one of the real busi- 
nesses of life is to get hold of the right 
handle. A good model for most of us 
would be that sublime old heroine of 
fiction who, when she became so old 
that she only had two teeth left, de- 
voutly thanked God that they hit! 


Keep Up the Fight 
By Hereert Myrick 


ORRY is a disease, It is a sin. 

It is a form of intemperance. 

It is abnormal, unnatural. It 
is an evil habit. It indicates weak- 
ness of will, enfeeblement of mind- 
control, an organisin out of harmony 
with nature, psychological drunken- 
ness, physiological aberration, uneasi- 
ness of conscience, infirmity of moral 
purpose, lack of spirituality! 

Worry is the most insidious of all 
forms of self-abuse, as it is the most 
universal. It is often one only of the 
many products of malnutrition or 
indigestion. 

More important vet, worry is wnnec- 
essary. It never does any good, On 
the contrary, it does infinite harm, by 
rendering soul, mind and body less 
capable. Worry grows by use—if you 
worry to-day, it is just so much easier 
to worry to-morrow, and soon becomes 
a characteristic. “How use doth breed 
a habit!” 
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“Of what avail to thus arraign the 
specter?” you ask. “Rather tell us 
how to avoid worry.” But first, pon- 
der well my arraignment. If it arrests 
your attention, if it shocks, if it stirs 
you, my introduction has done its 
duty. For ye who worry, need a sturdy 
shaking-up to jolt you out of the ruts 
into which you have fallen—some 
heroic treatment that will jar you into 
understanding the folly and foolish- 
ness of worry. You need a mental 
emetic to purge the mind of worry- 
microbes, a reason-tonie to brace you 
up until your organism is again in 
rhythm. 

Get into gear! Banish worry. Rise 
above it. Conquer the disease. Strug- 
vle against it until you win. Be not 
disheartened at repeated failures. 
Defeat but adds to your strength, if 
you keep up the fight. The glories of 
the victory amply repay years of effort. 
“]T never knew what happiness or sue- 
cess really were, until I got rid of 
worry,” says a friend, 

No matter what may be the cause 
of your worriment, to worry over it 
will do more harm than good. “Then 
shall we ‘let things slide,” and not 
try to improve conditions?” By no 
means. But instead of weakly worry- 
ing about them, tackle them in earnest. 
Do a good day’s work at it, whatever 
vour duty or problem may be; eat well, 
live simply, do as you would be done 
by, keep your head level, use your best 
judgment, drink in the inspiration of 
nature, seek the co-operation of the 
-pirit, acquire reposeful poise—re- 
ourceful strength will come, you will 
sleep like a babe, worry will disappear, 
each day you will awake in a new 
world and to a more glorious existence. 

“A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you to their peace- 
crowned hights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength.” 


T eount this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward 
God— 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


J. G. Holland. 


Oxygen the Cure 
By Ernetwyn Wertiierat 


conviction of the present 
writer, after a prolonged consid- 
eration of the subject, is that 

worry is a lung disease and is caused 
by lack of oxygen. 1 have yet to meet 
the man or woman who could breathe 
deeply and worry at the same moment. 
ldo not take my word for this; test it 
for yourself. When the preserves are 
burning, or the just filled clothesline 
falls in the mud, or the baby eats up a 
box of pills, under the impression that 
they are candy, what is the first thing 
that you do? Fly to the scene of dis- 
aster? No, that is the second thing. 
The very first thing that you do is to 
hold your breath, and it is safe to say 
that for several hours after the annoy- 
ing circumstance has occurred, you 
breathe just as little as possible. 

When “things go wrong” for an 
entire day you take in about enough 
oxygen for a medium-sized canary. 
When you insist that you do breathe, 
else you wouldn't be alive, | can only 
reply that there are different degrees 
of “aliveness,” and the chronie worrier 
is not at the head of the class. 

Kveryone has heard the saying. 
“The coward has a narrow chest.” 
Whether we consider fear to be the 
cause or result of a contemptible 
amount of breathing capacity, it is cer- 
tain that this particular moral and 
physic al defect—these two birds of a 
feather—are frequently found in com- 
pany. Fear is the essence of worry. 

It is difficult to benelit the bod 
without helping “the body's guest,” or 
to cultivate the mind without improy- 
ing its clayey tabernacle. Regard 
worry as a physical infirmity, and it 
can be successfully treated by plain 
eating and outdoor living, aided by 
special exercises for the cultivation of 
the chest; consider it as purely a men- 
tal or. moral defect, and it may be 
cured, not by preaching or exhortation, 
nor by the reading of little books, 
which point out that we are living in 
a vale of tears, but by the rational 
cultivation of one or more of the 
mental faculties, 
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ERY early on Christmas morn- 

ing Doosey crept out of bed and 

tiptoed to Aunt Horton’s parlor. 
There was a gas fireplace there where 
he had hung a stocking just before 
he went to bed. Doosey wondered if 
its chimney really led out to the roof. 
Through the night he felt sure he 
heard the gallop of the reindeers’ 
hoofs, then Santa Claus’ big hearty 
“Gee haw!” Aunt Horton had said 
there was no such thing as Santa 
Claus, and Christmas gifts were non- 
sense. Doosey was only seven, still he 
remembered his dear mother’s stories 
of Santa Claus, he remembered two 
stockings stuffed full and a Christmas 
tree, then stories and songs in the 
firelight, and a tear rolled down 
Doosey’s cheeks as he groped about in 
the darkness. He caught hold of his 
stocking with a little cry of disappoint- 
ment, it was empty, quite empty. He 
crept back to bed again and buried his 
face in the pillows. 

“There isn’t any Santa Claus,” he 
sobbed, “yet my mamma knew ; she said 
there was, sure.” Doosey’s face looked 
very grave as he sat down to breakfast 
beside his Aunt Horton. He was the 
only child in the big boarding house, 
he could only stay there if he was very 
quiet and good; his Aunt Horton had 
told him so when she came after his 
mother died. 

The boarders said, “A merry Christ- 
mas,” to each other, but they did not 
look as if they meant it. Yes, one did, 
it was Mrs Loder, the pretty young lady 
who sat at a distant table. She walked 
in while Doosey was eating breakfast. 
Shé stopped to kiss him. She whis- 
pered “Merry Christmas,” and dropped 
a bundle beside his plate. 

Doosey opened it, excitedly. He 


found a little box with a sliding lid. 
Out jumped a gray mouse, which stared 
at him with beady black eyes. Doosey 
gave a scream and Aunt Horton almost 
tumbled from her chair. She did not 
feel any better, even when she dis- 
covered the mouse was not real. 

After breakfast Doosey sat curled up 
on a sofa, making the tiny gray crea- 
ture jump in and out from its box, 
when Mrs Loder came and sat down 
beside him. 

“How many presents did Santa 
Claus bring ?” she asked. 

“He didn’t bring me one,” answered 
Doosey, gravely, then he told how his 
stocking hung empty that morning. 

“And the little gray mouse was the 
only Christmas gift?” Doosey nodded 
solemnly. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mrs Loder. 
“I’m going to see your Aunt Horton.” 

Back she came in a few minutes, 
happy and excited. 

“Aunt Horton says you may go with 
us to the country,” she said. 

“The really, truly country?” asked 
Doosey, clapping his hands. 

“Yes, the really, truly country,” an- 
swered Mrs Loder. 

Doosey was bundled into a sleigh 
hetween Mr and Mrs Loder, half buried 
in warm furs. The sun was shining 
on the wide white snow world as they 
drove out to the country. The trees 
and fences made splendid shadows. 
Birds were about chirping merrily, 
while they searched for seeds and 
berries in the woods. To Doosey, who 
had always lived in a great city, it 
seemed like fairyland. Then followed 
a visit and dinner at a big farmhouse, 
where there was a great family of chil- 
dren. Santa Claus had been there. 
He had left a load of presents, besides 
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there had been a magnificent tree, 
Doosey saw it still gorgeous with all 
sorts of beautiful things. He had a 
very happy afternoon, while Mr and 
Mrs Loder went off for a drive. It 
was growing dark when they returned, 
so Doosey was bundled into the sleigh 
again and good nights were said. 

“J have a wonderful secret, Doo- 
sey,” whispered Mrs Loder; “whom 
did we meet this afternoon but Santa 
Claus? He felt so badly because he 
could not pass the gas log in Aunt 
Horton’s room, so he had been to make 
a compact with the fairies and they 
have planned a Christmas for you.” 

“For me?” exclaimed Doosey. 

“Yes, and we are ordered to blind- 
fold you till you reach the fairy ring.” 

She tied a scarf about Doosey’s eyes. 
He fairly trembled with excitement as 
they flew over the snow crust with a 
jingle of bells ringing in the clear air. 

“Now!” cried Mrs Loder, and the 
horses stopped. 

Doosey’s eyes were uncovered. 

“Tt is fairyland, it is,” he whispered. 

They were standing under the great 
pines with the moonlight making gray 
shadows, but in front of Doosey 


Christmastide 
By Atice ALLEN 


The pearly gates of paradise 
Swing wide on Christmas morn, 

And once again in human guise 
The Christ is born. 


He lives in every loving word, 
In each real gift we bring, 
Again the sleeping world is stirred, 
Aud angels sing. 


gleamed a hundred tiny candles among 
the branches of a little fir tree. There 
were balls of gold and silver and 
chains of red, blue and green tinsel. A 
gauze winged fairy tiptoed at the very 
top of the tree. Among the branches 
were toys, a little red wagon, books, a 
trumpet, a train of cars, games, a gray 
donkey on wheels, a tool box, all sort- 
of things the little boy had gazed at 
longingly through store windows. 

“Who is everything for?” he whis- 
pered. “Everything is for Doosey,” 
said Mr Loder. “This is the tree the 
fairies trimmed.” 

From somewhere in the distant 
woods came a jangle of sleighbells and 
a loud shout. It was the great family 
from the farmhouse, all come to see 
Doosey’s fairy tree. They dance 
around it and shouted and sang and 
helped to pile the Loder sleigh full of 
the beautiful toys. 

“Good-bye, everybody, and good-bye, 
dear fairy tree,” cried Doosey as the, 
drove away out into the darkness. Til! 
the last moment when the forest buried 
it, Doosey’s eyes were turned to the 
wonderful fairy tree with its glimmer 
of a hundred candles. 


O purple plains, O starlit steeps, 
O kingly diadem, 

Fach faithful heart forever keeps 
Tts Bethlehem. 


The Countersign 
By Crarence TTawkes 


Love is the password that shall ope the 
gate 

Before which all the ages stand and 
wait: 

The key to truth, the mystery of life, 

A bit of heaven in a world of strife. 
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bey following letter has given me 
a keen (if modest) appreciation 

of the gasp given by Baron yon 
Humboldt when the young lady who 
sat next him at a dinner asked that he 
tell her, while awaiting dessert, “all 
about Cosmos,” of which she under- 
stood he was the author: 

Dear Goon Tf you will 
help me to keep house this winter, I will 
ever bless you. ITlelp me, pray, in a 
way that will suit poor people. I am 
a tired, wearied one of the world that 
never learned to do anything, and now 
am too old. I have to make my living 
by doing fanecywork, and my board by 
helping with cooking. Can’t you give 
me some practical ideas as regards saving 
time, footsteps, and keeping my poor 
hands clean / 

I have a weak back, and am afraid 
to go out into the world so unequipped 
in all useful knowledge, unable to do 
anything perfectly. I am hoping that 
you may help me out of my difficulties, 
and so enable me in time to step out and 
do better. How shall T begin? What 
must one know to be counted a compe- 
tent housekeeper ? 

Carefully rereading, at this moment, 
the confused, all-encompassing query 
above, in order to find a place “to 
begin,” I seize upon its brightest 
points with somewhat of hope. You 
are not “too old to learn,” that time 
never coming, happily, while we are in 
the flesh. As a case in point, I know 
of a lady of eighty-three, who, finding 
her memory “going fast,” rose to the 
situation by declaring she would 
strengthen, or recall it, by mastering 
another language—which she did, most 
successfully. 

Next, you now command the chief 
requisites of competency — interest, 
willingness and fair intelligence. If 
your intelligence were above “fair,” 


you would, ere this, by observation 
and experiment, have learned how “to 
save time and footsteps,” instead of 
weakly wailing about your helpless- 
ness and the condition of your hands. 
There are enough clear and helpful 
directions and suggestions in Goop 
IloUSEKEEPING every month along 
housekeeping and homemaking lines, 
to educate you, if followed up, to the 
plane of competency, as rapidly as one 
could possibly progress. 

In this age there is no excuse for 
helplessness: but proficiency is not, 
and never will be, attainable, excepting 
through purpose and effort. If you 
have not the advantage of attendance 
at a school of domestie science, where, 
by orderly steps, all that belongs to 
intelligent homemaking may be ac- 
quired, there are innumerable text 
hooks covering every subject studied in 
such schools; and, if you are in earnest, 
you can both comprehend these books, 
and make practical application of all 
their teachings. 

You may not become a chef in 
cooking, but cooking schools do not 
turn out chefs, and chefs are not 
wanted in the best of households. 
What you want is to be able to make 
fine soups, to master the art of meat 
and vegetable cooking and bread- 
making, to acquire skill in hot break- 
fast breads, tea and coffee, the art of 
salads, the “high-art” of left-over 
materials, and lastly (mind! /astly) 
the artitices of desserts. You want to 
learn to do all this that I have 
enumerated in’ the most economical 
manner possible, economy of habits 
and methods largely determining your 
value in the world’s market. When 
you have become proficient in the 
above named, you can claim the title 
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of “a good cook,” which means, good 
wages, a good home, and not “over- 
work,” in almost any city, large or 
small, in the land. 

So much for one branch of pro- 
ficiency ! 

Learn to lay a table in an orderly, 
attractive (and conventional) mamer, 
to wait upon it deftly, to sweep 
and dust, to wait upon the door ac- 
ceptably, to do errands intelligently, 
always keeping vourself attractively 
tidv—and your title to “second maid” 
is clear, again insuring you good 
wages, good home, no drudgery. Learn 
the perfect care of handsomely ap- 
pointed bedrooms, to do neat mending, 
brushing and care of clothes, and 
again as upstairs maid, good wages, 
good home, nothing io overtax even a 
weak back. Acquire proficiency in the 
duties of lady’s maid, parlor maid, 
seamstress, or the care of children, and 
again, a good home, good wages, 
pleasant and healthful variety of 
duties. 

Finally, learn to do marketing, to 
keep household accounts straight, how 
to manage and direct other help, what to 
demand from the laundry, the making 
of acceptable and well-balanced menus 
(a rare art), somewhat of household 
sanitation, the preserving of fruits, 
and some other points of homemaking, 
and you become an invaluable house- 
keeper, able to command, not “high 
wages.” but what the world dignifies 
“an ample income.” 

There are hundreds, ves, thousands 
of positions open to women who can 
lay claim to fair proficiency, from one 
end of the country to the other. Every 
city is fairly groaning for competent 
domestic service. Never did it com- 
mand so high a price, never was it 
made so pleasant, smooth and com- 
fortable, never was it so easy to find, 
or so gratefully appreciated. The 
proficient domestic wage-earner is to- 
day unquestionably the autocrat of the 
labor world, 

You, poor world-weary one, you do 
not have to earn a pittance at faney- 
work, and eke out your board by 
helping to cook. Learn to cook, since 
that is the opportunity for learning 


nearest at hand, and then command 
and enjoy the fruits of your skill. 
From that point you may later step 
out, and do better, if you so desire. 

Do not answer me that in the house- 
hold where vour lives are cast at pres- 
ent, the living is too plain for an 
education in cooking. You are mis- 
taken, for undoubtedly you help to 
cook simple meat dishes, vegetables, 
to make bread, toast, tea and coffee? 
Write me that you have learned to 
cook potatoes, to make bread, a cup of 
tea and coffee, and to prepare one 
meat dish to perfection, and 1 will 
assure you that your future as a val- 
uable cook is secure and that thence- 
forth vou are positively independent 
of Jife’s frowns and hardships. 

You do not deserve pity for your 
present situation, but blame, plain 
blame. For with ordinary intelligence 
as your equipment, honest effort would 
have placed you above such a condition 
of mind, body and estate. 

What if some good man had wanted 
to marry you during these past vears: 
would vou have dared go to him, 
having a conscience, all unprepared, as 
you have been, to make his home a 
comfortable haven, his world’s “snug 
harbor”? 1 tell vou, in this age there 
would be sacred propriety in a clergy- 
man’s demanding of women at the 
aliar: “Can you cook a potato, 
make a soup, a loaf of bread, prepare 
a piece of meat, and keep a house 
tidy?" “Can vou make a dollar buy 
its worth?” 

1 would like a million mothers to 
ponder the letter of this “world- 
wearied one” and to ask themselves 
if they are insuring the daughters of 
their hearts’ love against the making 
of such a pitifully weak, or weakly 
pitiful plea in their days to come. 

Who can say what a lifetime will 
bring in this way of experiences! 
Take up vour morning paper and see 
if vou do not find a doleful little para- 
graph somewhere, telling of someone 
horn to great wealth dying neglected, 
alone, abject poverty. De you 
million cruelly mistaken mothers 
think that money can secure a happy 
life, a comfortable home, or true inde- 
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pendence for your daughters? Before 
heaven, their only independence is 
the resources within themselves. Their 
only title to happiness, comfort, secure 
love and respect through life, hangs 
upon their knowledge, and willing- 
ness to create happiness for others, to 
inspire love and respect for them- 
selves. 

In the long run, we get of pain and 
pleasure, of ease and hardships, of joy 
and sorrow, of failure and success— 
just what we earn. 

It is the world’s justice. 

It is God’s way. 

AT Last! 


T last! and oh, Madame Curie, how 
A we thank you for it. 

Do pause long enough to reflect 
—you are sure to find it stimulating— 
that all womankind are basking in your 
honors. On your high thought planes 
it has probably not even occurred to 
you that you have lifted a stigma as 
old as history from woman’s devoted 
head. 

Who dares demand from hence- 
forth, “What supreme thing, along any 
line, has woman done, discovered, in- 
vented, or otherwise put forth?” when 
we can answer, “Madame Curie’s rec- 
ord is at your service.” What sting 
remains in the threadbare assertion, 
“Oh, yes, woman has distinguished 
herself in many directions, has 
adorned all the arts, has graced all 
the sciences, but original achievement 
belongs to man alone,” when we are 
all ready to reply, “Madame Curie” ? 
When some complacent orator, states- 
man, general or editor demands of 
us collectively or individually, from 
habit, “Where is your Shakespeare, your 
Caesar, Columbus or Herschel,” we are 
ready with brief, but confident elo- 
quence, to respond, “Madame Curie.” 
And finally, when we are contemptu- 
ously reminded that “even the really 
great dishes of the world have all been 
invented by man,” we can_ retort, 
“Polonium, uranium, radium! ura- 
nium, radium, polonium!” Madame 
Curie, we crown you! We bless you! 
We are “yours forever.” 
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Seriously, it comes as a balm to 
woman’s pride that at last one woman 
has a place in the world’s sparse van 
of those who have achieved supremely. 
It might have been supposed that our 
title to such places would have been 
earned modestly, through some domes- 
tic or hygienic channel of discovery or 
evolvement; but no, all orthodox steps 
of promotion have been ignored in the 
one leap of Madame Curie to the very 
foremost rank among scientists. 

What influence the mysterious sub- 
stances discovered by: Madame Curie 
and her husband will have upon the 
supposedly “fixed” points of scientific 
knowledge or calculation, the laity may 
not, with propriety, speculate. It is 
breath-taking to know that the rank- 
ing English scientist has declared that 
the newly announced discovery has 
placed the first question mark against 
the principle of the conservation of 
energy; also, that ‘no _ scientific 
theories advanced up to the present, 
satisfactorily account for the phenom- 
ena due to radium.” But while we 
may not speculate upon the discovery, 
we are properly and vitally interested 
in the discoverer. It is delightful to 
picture the brilliant audience in the 
hall of the Sorbonne, gathered to 
witness the conferring of the degree 
of doctor of sciences upon the little 
Polish woman, who is described, more- 
over, as “young, and attractive, with 
a special grace all her own.” Think 
of it! She hasn’t short hair, nor a 
crooked nose, is not spectacled, nor 
untidy in dress! She is just a charm- 
ing woman! a mother, too, who 
chooses to be photographed for the 
world’s gaze with her arm about her 
attractive little daughter. And she 
wears chic gowns, which, even if she 
does not make or superintend in con- 
struction, require a strictly feminine 
quality of brain to order and properly 
wear. What wonder that Madame 
Curie’s husband and fellow-scientist is 
too proud to wish to claim even half 
the honors of discovery ? 

Oh! Madame Doctor of Sciences, 
that trials, disappointments, and weary 
labor in untrodden fields—unpromising 
for bitter years of results—should not 
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have encroached upon your charm, your 
patience, and selfless love of knowl- 
edge; that it failed te chafe the net of 
fascination which beforehand you had 
wound about your co-laborer, is (be- 


tween ourselves) your miracle of 
achievement. It is pleasant to join 
in the world’s “all hail!” and to fer- 
vently thank you for your proof of 
what a woman may do. 


ECONOMICAL GAS STOVES 
LL gas stove manufacturers might 
grow rich,-at this juncture of 
public exasperation as to hard 
coal, if they but offered stoves really 
economical in their workings. Cer- 
tainly, for the manufacturer who first 
markets an economical stove, there is 
a huge fortune waiting, secured to him 
hefore his beneficence takes shape in 
cold iron. For that particular man- 
ufacturer, and for the housewife who 
is able to create a market demand, | 
offer the results here given of my 
indignant broodings upon the wrongs 
of thousands of women. From a busi- 
ness standpoint it would doubtless be 
wiser to be planning for royalties, 
rather than to be thinking of stove 
philanthropy ; but royalties would mean 
but a single channel of manufactured 
output, while I am hoping to stimulate 
a general demand for proper stoves, 
and thereby to secure a proper supply. 
Of the several glaring faults in the 
stoves now on the market, the first in 
importance is their wastefulness of 
gas. In order to bake six biseuits or 
three potatoes it is necessary to heat an 
oven large enough to roast a turkey: 
and to broil a chop, enough gas to broil 
the largest fish or steak must be 
turned on. Now such waste is mani- 
festly preposterous, and “not to be 
thought of” in the majority of house- 
holds. Next to wastefulness there are 
three gas stove faults or deficiencies, 
equally annoying. and inimical to best 
results in cooking. 
First—There is no provision for 
absolutely slow cooking, which, for 
many dishes, is the only scientific 


method of preparation: not the slow 
cooking secured by the “simmering 
burner.” 
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Second—The inconvenience in man- 
agement of the open grating top, 
which is also a wasteful arrangement, 
as many minor items of cooking could 
be done on the spaces between burners, 
if such spaces were of solid iron, heated 
by nearby burners. The tipping of 
small vessels on the open. grating tops 
leads many cooks to hastily declare 
against the desirability of gas stoves, as 
compared to coal or wood stoves. There 
is no reason why a gas stove should not 
have a solid top, with lids, as proper 
combustion can be provided for by 
numerous perforations. 

Finally, there is no practical pro- 
vision for keeping things warm alter 
cooking has been accomplished. Now 
manufacturers will deny this last 
charge with honest indignation, declar- 
ing, “You have only to stand things 
in the oven, turning the heat down 
low, to keep them warm, perfectly.” 

Certainly, they will “keep warm,” 
but they will also dry up, and the dishes 
used will probably be fire-cracked. In 
short, a baking oven does not serve 
the purpose of a warming oven, how- 
ever managed. 

I wrote some time since to Mr 
Edward Atkinson, the scientist, to ask 
if the principle of the Aladdin oven 
could be applied, so as to fulfill all of 
its possibilities, with gas as the heat 
factor. Mr Atkinson (the inventor of 
the Aladdin oven) replied, through his 
representative, that it could, an assur- 
ance which will delight all who under- 
stand its significance. 

But how many housewives have even 
heard of the Aladdin oven, or dream 
what it would signify in the household, 
if made a practical attachment to a gas 
stove? This is not the place to go 
into a discussion of the Aladdin even 
idea and construction, with resulting 
scientific and gastronomic advantages : 
but it may be remarked in passing that 
the housewife who owns such an oven 
may go to bed knowing that a delicious 
breakfast will await the serving when 
she rises, all cooked (while she slept) 
in the best manner known to science, 
incomparable in flavors, having the 
maximum of digestive merit, secured 
at a minimum cost. For instance, as 
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a suggestive menu, she might have 
oatmeal, superior to any other process 
of preparation ; apricots or prunes, “to 
the queen’s taste”; the best of baked 
beans; and, best of all, a salmi, Irish 
stew, braised or potted meat of any 
kind, all brought to the point of flaw- 
less excellence. She has only to make 
her coffee in order to set forth a break- 
fast bevond criticism. Ll have always 
had an intention of installing an Alad- 
din oven in my kitchen, but have ever 
postponed it because of the lamp fea- 
ture, its probable tax upo. the patience 
and carefulness of a cook. As a gas 
stove “annex” it would he invaluable, 
not only for its possibilities of perfect 
slow cooking, but because it would 
solve perfectly the question of a warm- 
ing oven. ‘There is, though, “just the 
place” to attach it, in all gas stoves 
and ranges, a place now wasted. 

The medium-priced gas stove is a 
high box, four holes on top, a large 
oven beneath, and a large broiler 
beneath the oven. Whatever the 
departures in larger stoves and ranges, 
the high box is the basic and insep- 
arable feature. The larger stoves have 
two extra holes added, these heating 
the coils of the boiler, if hot water is 
not otherwise supplied. In any case 
the space under these extra holes is 
wasted, excepting in the stoves of one 
leading make, which has a small broiler 
or toaster underneath. Now if this 
wasted space, which, happily, is 
adapted to a nicety to the space 
requirements of the Aladdin oven, 
should be so utilized, the value of the 
stove, it will he seen al a glance, would 
be inealculably increased. 

Let us suppose the attachment an 
accomplished feature, and having thus 
a stove with six holes (solid top, with 
perforations), a large roasting oven, 
large broiler, an Aladdin oven for slow 
cooking, and usable as 
ing oven, would perfect my stove 
“ideal” by adding a small broiler with 
small oven above, supported by upright 
castings, and placed far enough above 
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a perfect warm- 


two of the back holes to admit of the 
free using of such holes. There are 
several stoves now on sale that have 
an upper broiler, as a step of progress 
over the inconvenience of a broiler so 
near the floor, but I know of no stove 
that utilizes the flames of such broil- 
ers for heating an upper “junior” oven. 
And again, having my small upper 
oven and broiler, 1 would divide both 
by removable dividing slides, so that 
only half the space of either need be 
heated if no more space is needed. 

Behold! a stove that will furnish 
forth a meal for three, eight or twenty, 
without wasting heat in any instance. 

‘Two or four chops and a pan of six 
or eight biscuits, from an oven and 
broiler just large enough to comfort- 
ably hold them: a large steak and 
enough muffins for six or eight per- 
sons, from the upper oven and broiler 
with dividing slides removed; a large 
planked fish and hind quarter of mut- 
ton, from the lower great oven anid 
hroiler—a stove with a conscience, 
that! And all without greatly add- 
ing to the first cost of manufacture, as 
| am ably to positively state, having 
discussed the matter, in its every 
aspect, with a prominent manufac- 
turer, who enforced his indorsement 
of the proposed improvements by offer- 
ing to “go in” with me—if 1 would 
give up the idea of taking the public 
into my confidence. 

If men of brains did the cooking of 
the world, the kitchen range would be 
as perfect in design and construction 
as the time lock of a bank vault. 
Unfortunately, women have not the 
inventive faculty largely developed, 
and they take, in the way of household 
machinery, whatever is provided for 
them. 

It almost surpasses belief that the 
wiser manufacturers have not long ere 
this realized that a gas stove so con- 
structed as to be an economy, as well 
as a convenience, must inevitably come 
to be regarded as a necessity in every 
household. 
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of saving life 
introducing new methods of antisepsis 
into the hospitals in Scotland, the great 
mass of people, especially those of 
the peasant class, were wild with preju- 
dice over every fresh innovation. The 
children were told that if they were 
once caught inside hospital doors they 
would probably never get out, for the 
doctors would get them. This was 
only a generation ago, among the poor 
and the very ignorant, to be sure, but 
attended by a corresponding feeling, 
only a little less intense, among the 
middle classes. Perhaps no scientist 
ever felt more keenly this lack of faith 
than did Pasteur. While he yearned 
over the suffering and losses of the 
people, they hindered him at every 
point. Contrary to many of his pred- 
ecessors, however, this man received 
recognition from all classes before his 
death, and more than any other man, 
not a physician, he helped to remove 
the great burden of prejudice against 
the hospitals. 

For many years, however, the cost 
of hospital care has been prohibitive 
except in case of the very rich or the 
very poor, the latter being cared for 
by charity. Thus the people of moder- 
ate means have been unable to obtain 
hospital attendance, unless they were 
willing to go to great expense or to 
accept charity. But to-day new con- 
ditions prevail. To be sure, illness 
is expensive, whenever and wherever it 
is cared for, but we are learning that 
the best economy is to have the best 
care, and we want to know where we 
shall get that “best”—whether at home 
with the surroundings which are dear 
to us and the people whose sympathy 
we value, or in the care of perfectly 
trained strangers, who know how to 


HOSPITAL 
HOME? 


By Ciara L. Came 


Pasteur, in 
France, was doing 
his beneficent work 


and Lister was 
attend scientifically to every physical 
need of the weakened system and who 
are equipped to meet every emergency. 
Undoubtedly the present trend of 
thought is in favor of the hospitals. 
Whether or not this tendency is wholly 
in the right direction is the question. 
Are we in every case better off, if 
consigned to the hospitals, or are there 
instances where we would much better 
be cared for at home? In surgical 
cases, there can be, probably, no ques- 
tion, for the modern hospital surgery 
is a marvel of fine equipment, good 
lighting and nearly perfect steriliza- 
tion. We want these things, because 
we want to get well, and we cannot 
have the same conditions in any home, 
ordinary or extraordinary. Therefore 
for surgery, if we are wise and have 
the choice, we will go to the hospitals. 

TIE MAIN FACTORS IN RECOVERY 

Always the potent factors in recovery 
from disease are, besides the predis- 
posing conditicn of the patient, the 
physician’s care, the nursing, good 
food, good air, rest, quiet and freedom 
from anxiety about one’s self or others. 
The physician’s care is the same in 
either case, though he may be, and 
often is, hampered by unfavorable con- 
ditions in the home. The amateur 
nurse, impelled by love and sympathy, 
we will say, however misdirected, 
allows herself to be coaxed into giving 
some forbidden dainty, or lets her 
charge sit up a bit too soon, or fails 
to meet some emergency for which no 
previous experience has trained her. 
The trained nurse in the home, the 
opportunity given, will do much _ to 
make it over into a temporary hos- 
pital, but even she, with her admirable 
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training and great adaptability, often 
meets her Waterloo in the form of 
well-meaning but unwise friends and 
relatives who will not observe visiting 
hours and bring long tales of woe with 
which to regale the oversensitive 
patient. 

To be sure, if the patient is suffering 
only from a light illness, it is a ques- 
tion whether the mistakes of the 
amateur nurse may not be more than 
offset by the loving interest and sym- 
pathy which she can give and which 
the trained nurse, however good, is 
unable to furnish. Tor we all respond 
to these things 


even while we may 
not realize our 
need of them when 
we are well. But 
when a dangerous 


when we are ill, 
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illness sets in ana the struggle for 
recovery is a hard one, we have usually 
passed into a condition where we must 
have absolute faith in the knowledge 
of the nurse, and then it is that a 
slight mistake is a serious matter. 


Ilere we want science more than. 


sympathy to keep us. 


INVALID COOKERY 

Good food, from the viewpoint of 
doctor or nurse, does not mean either 
elaborate or much-varied menus, but 
it does mean cooking adapted to the 
patient’s needs, and whether barley 
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water or broiled chops, 
it must be well cooked, 
in proper quantities, 
and daintily served in 
some simple and con- 
venient fashion, the 
hot things always hot 
and the cold things 
never lukewarm. In the 
ordinary home, practice 
is needed to learn the 
hows and wherefores of 
invalid cookery and 
then to get the tray and 
its contents together 
promptly. In the hos- 
pital the food is pre- 
pared under the super- 
vision of a_ trained 
instructor end in a diet 
kitchen of special 
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adaptation. In five 
minutes, twenty 
trays can be set 
with food and 
carried to the 
patients, each one 
having a_ pre- 
scribed diet which 
has been duly 
bulletined for the 
day in the diet 
kitchen. Where, 
as-is the case with 
osteopathic meth- 
ods, little food or 
none at all is al- 
lowed, while the 
treatment stimu- 
lates the body to 
use its own stored 
up solids, it is 


next to impossible 
to get the require- 
ments carried out 
at home. 

Unless the situation is unusual, good 
air can be obtained in any house, and 
should be, without subjecting the 
patient to drafts or discomforts. Such 
matters are arranged for in the con- 
struction of a good hospital. It is no 
small consideration and should not be 
forgotten as part of home nursing 
that the invalid must have fresh, 
sweet air and plenty of it. As to 
quiet, the number, age and habits of 
the family determine the matter at 
home, while absolute quiet and rest are 
possible in a hospital, at least in the 
private rooms and usually in the wards. 

FREEDOM FROM ANXIETY, 

One of the strong determining fac- 
tors for or against a quick recovery, 
especially where the patient is nervous, 
is the degree to which he can be freed 
from anxiety of every sort. A woman 
ill in her own home detects the sounds 
downstairs, the confusion and discus- 
sion of household ways and means, or 
she hears the children crying and feels 
that they need her. All these things 
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disturb and worry, and the reaction 
is a physical one. Imagine for a 
moment how a business man might feel 
if he were ill in his own place of 
business and could hear the discussion 
of details or detect the suppression of 
facts which might be supposed to worry 
him. The case is a parallel to that of 
the woman at home. No one will, 
perhaps, throw off the whole burden 
on leaving home, but, at least, one 
cannot be conscious of the daily routine 
in its detail. In every hospital there 
is opportunity for friends to visit 
patients and thus keep them in touch 
with those outside interests as far as 
it is wise and best. 

But are there not cases in.which the 
hospital, however great its advantages, 
will lose ground beside the positive 
benefits of home care—cases of nervous 
people so responsive to the nearness 
of suffering other than their own, so 
repelled by the thought of being cared 
for by strangers, that there is actual 
danger in sending them to the new 
surroundings? Such exceptions, the 
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doctors tell us, 
are not uncom- 


mon, and can best 
be watched and 
sheltered in the 
atmosphere of 
home. There is 
also an occasional 
case which has 
been so closely 
watched by 
mother or wife 
that she can judge 
much more accu- 
rately the need of 
the patient than 
an expert physi- 
cian. These are 
usually chronic 
cases and may be 
trusted to such loving and watchful 
care, though it may be a question 
whether, as a rule, even the maternal 
instinct can be trusted, when so op- 
posed. Sometimes it is -a marked 
physicial peculiarity, such as a mattér 
of diet, where through long habit a 
certain form of nourishment is neces- 
sary to the system. The personal 
equation is an everyday theme in these 
times, and the physician, so he is faith- 
ful, will study and solve these peculiar 
problems of the individual. 
HOW ABOUT CHILDREN ? 

Another question comes up when we 

have sick children to care for, Shall 
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we the 
children to the 
hospitals, and 
will better care 
be afforded in 
that way? So 
long as the home 
is healthful and 
the mother well 
and able, the 
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answer is pretty nearly a unanimous 


negative. For the child, the comfort 
of the mother’s presence and his trust 
in her and the comparative ease with 
which he can be cared for, make it as 
a rule a, better thing to have home 
conditions. If the mother be nervous, 
however, or if she be poor and must 
neglect her child for her daily work, 
then by all means give the baby the 
benefit of quiet, skillful attendance 
and sunny rooms, and be sure he will 
he better off. A nurse having charge 
of the children’s ward in a large hos- 
pital tells the writer that after once 
sending a child to them, the mother 
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never hesitates to trust them with her 
little ones a second time. 


THE CONDITIONS WHICH DETERMINE 

If all is well at home, then, we will 
take care of the sick children; of the 
extremely sensitive and nervous people, 
whose feeling of antagonism is so 
strong as to be prejudicial to their 
recovery ; of the peculiar chronic cases 
where we are sure we can give them 
more understanding care; and of a few 
others whose personal idiosyncrasies 
form a strong objection to their leaving 
home. We will teach ourselves to 
care for them wisely, to nourish them 
varefully, and for their sakes we will 
pledge ourselves to the profession of 
nursing until health comes back. 

After consulting a number of city 
physicians ir large practice and having 
talked with nurses as well as those who 
have been patients under both home 
and hospital regime, the conclusion is 
that in ordinary cases of very serious 
or dangerous illness we shall find in 
the hospitals what we most need: 
good conditions as a complement to 
the doctor’s treatment ; expert nursing ; 
food which is scientifically cooked and 
well served, good ventilation, quiet and 
comparative freedom from care, and a 
carefully guarded convalescence. 


THE COST OF HOSPITAL CARE 

The cost of hospital care will be 
within reach of most pocketbooks, 
ranging from seven dollars a week in 
the wards to thirty in the best private 
rooms, ten dollars being the minimum 
for private attendance. This price 
per week includes medical attendance, 
nursing—everything, in fact. In the 
wards are good beds, with a table and 
chair for each patient, good light and 
good air, and a close screening off, 
if privacy is desired. In the private 
rooms every article of furniture is of 
such material and shape that it can 
he thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
The bedstead, the washstand, the screen 
frame, the chair, the little table which 
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swings about and holds the invalid’s 
tray or book, all these are iron frames 
painted white, as is the framework of 
the other table with its two shelves of 
thick glass. The top of the bureau is 
of glass also, the bureau itself being 
of wood painted white. The differ- 
ence in price is accounted for by the 
difference in rooms—size, number of 
windows, view, and the size of closets. 
The food varies somewhat, between 
the wards and the private rooms, but 
only in the matter of delicacies, for 
the quality of the food itself and its 
cooking are the same. The ward 
patients are expected to do what little 
work they can while convalescent, such 
as helping in the ward kitchen and 
dining room and waiting upon those 
who are ill. 

The comparative expense is probably 
less at the hospital for the majority 
of people, for the doctor’s bills alone, 
to say nothing of special food and 
medicines, would mean, if one visit a 
day was necessary, fourteen dollars a 
week. So that the working woman is 
learning to go to the hospital for care, 
even though not seriously ill, since the 
question of expense and the quickness 
of recovery are both matters which she 
must consider. Especially if she is 
boarding, she cannot be dependent 
upon the people with whom she lives 
and would not if she could. The 
same thought of independence comes 
even to those fortunate enough to live 
at home. We do not wish to throw 
the burden of our care upon the tired 
home mother, nor do we wish to con- 
fuse the whole household routine by 
our illness. So that many times the 
Cecision in favor of the hospital is a 
matter of unselfishness rather than of 
preference. And when we have once 
obtained our choice we find out the 
advantages of hospital life and nine- 
teen out of every twenty, at least, after 
spending some time in a hospital, will 
tell you: “TI should do it over again, 
if need be. The hospital is the right 
place.” 
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HE importance of beauty in the 
little things of the household, 
both those purely ornamental and 

those intended for practical uses, is a 
creed which all masters of the arts and 
crafts are striving to teach. 

Many a woman who has learned to 
study carefully in order that the wall 
paper, rugs and furniture of a room 
shall be harmonious in style and color- 
ing, still buys smaller objects with no 
regard to simplicity and beauty. 

A quiet but powerful exponent of 
the creed of beauty in little things is 
the arts-master Charles H. Barr. In 
his endeavor for the highest advance- 
ment of the whole arts and crafts 
movement, Mr Tarr has gone a step 
further than others striving in the 
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same field, and, ensconced in a delight- 
ful rural retreat at no great distance 
from New York city, is doing a work 
unique in this time and country. 
The barn behind his house has been 
converted into a workshop so invitingly 
artistic in the interior, that “studio” 
seems a more appropriate title; though 
this is a name which Mr Barr will not 
acknowledge. Here, working entirely 
by hand, using tools which were em- 


* ployed thousands of years ago, before 


machinery was known, he models and 
builds up objects in solid silver and 
gold, in bronze and iron, the excep- 
tional merit of which has won him 
recognition not only in the art world, 
but among those lovers of the beauti- 
ful who are striving to get away from 
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SMOKING SET OF 


the commonplace, and who are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to afford the 
hand-made article. No two pieces of 
work are alike, each being designed and 
wrought to order for the one who is to 
own it. 

Mr farr’s taste turns principally 
toward producing, in 
beautiful forms, articles 
of practical utility— 
combs, mirrors, ink 
wells, and so on without 
end. <All of his works 
display originality of 
thought, and many are 
of such exquisite de- 
sign and workmanship 
as to prove that such an 
article may be a verita- 
ble bit of art, as truly 
as is the finest statue 
or canvas. Designing 
the necessary hardware 
for the house—the fire- 
sets, the doorbells and 
knockers, doorknobs and 
hinges—is a work of 
which Mr Barr is espe- 
cially fond. 

Whole fire-sets de- 
signed by Mr Barr for 
the large colonial fireplaces of country 
houses show the strength and sim- 
plicity appropriate for their purpose. 
Even the coal buckets in these sets are 
wrought and hobnailed entirely by 
hand. 

Mr Barr gives many valuable sug- 


WATER BABIES” CANDLESTICK 


EGYPTIAN DESIGN 


gestions concerning beauty in the little 
things of the household. 

“Tt is a point in artistic apprecia- 
tion the American public has yet to 
reach,” he says. “There can be no 
doubt that on the subject of house dec- 
oration and furnishing there has been 

a general awakening 

among our people at 

large, during the past 

few years, vast 

strides forward have 

been taken. But what 

constitutes true beauty 

in the little things of 

the household, whether 

useful or merely orna- 

mental, is something 

which even our wealthy 

classes have yet to learn. 

“In the useful article 

utility is of course the 

first thing to be consid- 

ered. A woman is fool- 

ish to buy an article, no 

matter how beautiful, 

that will not serve well 

< the purpose for which 

. she wishes it. Utility 

and beauty, however, are 

perfectly compatible; 

there is no reason why the possession 

of one should condone the lack of the 
other in any object. 

“T know that the woman of moderate 
means, who cannot afford the hand- 
made article, must often search long 
and diligently before she can find a low 
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priced one possessing artistic merit. 
The great ‘raft’ of stuff seen in the 
shops to-day sets at defiance all laws of 
beauty and harmony of design. The 
beauty of simplicity is, above all, a 
lesson which the American public of 
all classes finds difficult of compre- 
hension. “The number of people who 
can appreciate the beauty in a simple 
decoration is so small,’ said a dealer to” 
me, ‘that it woul] not pay us to keep 
it on hand. Where one customer will 
choose it, a hundred will take the 
object covered with leaves and flowers. 
They think they are getting more for 
their money.’ ” 

That excessive ornamentation is not 
a fault with which the woman of 
slender purse, alone, has to contend, 
is proved by the history of a ring-cup 
which was fashioned by Mr Barr as 
a wedding gift. The wealthy lady 
who ordered it had searched long 
before she decided to have one hand- 
made. “I want something different 
from the rest—something simple,” she 
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said. A chalice scarcely larger than 
an egg-cup, of severe simplicity of 
design, was the result. It is an exquis- 
ite bit of workmanship, wrought in 
solid silver. 

The design is Egyptian in character. 
On the cover are the Egyptian wings, 
joined together with a sphere, on 
which the sacred serpent waves erect 
with extended hood. On the base of 
the chalice are the bride’s initials 
cunningly contrived to give the effect 
of the cartouch of one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, with its hieroglyphical 
inscription. The chalice is lined with 
heliotrope silk. When not in use, the 
cup rests in a bronze box which was 
also built up entirely by hand. 

“If the woman who has correct 
judgment in such matters to-day,” 
says Mr Barr, “would take the trouble 
to procure things good in form and 
coloring, and would be content with no 
others, no matter how trifling the 
article desired, that would be a long 
step forward. But, unfortunately, even 
those who would 
not think of hang- 
ing a poor print 
upon their walls 
are utterly careless 
concerning the lit- 
tle things in the 
house. They will 
spend a little here 
and there on trifles 
which are the fad 
of the hour, and 
which they will 
throw aside as 
soon as their brief 
period of popular- 
ity is past. They 
never stop to con- 
sider that it is by 
these little things, 
rather than by the 
pictures on our 
walls, that our 
taste is molded. 
The picture we are 
apt to forget, or to 


glance up to only 


nd then, but 
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BEAUTY IN SMALL THINGS 


ink well, the 
paper cutter 
or the dishes 
on the table, 
we have con- 
stantly before 
us, and un- 
consciously 
we absorb the 
lesson they 
teach. 

“Every lit- 
tle object in 
the home 
should be 
something 
that will be- 
speak the in- 
dividuality of 
its owner, and 
of which one 
is really fond. 
It should be 
something 
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RING-CUP, EGYPTIAN IN DESIGN, THE TEA CADDY WITH MANDARIN’S HEAD AND 
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ANDINON, OF FLAME AND LIZARD 


one will not grow tired of in a month 


or so, and which 
will not change 
with the fashions, 
but which one will 
like better the more 
one looks upon it. 
The woman of 
small income should 
remember that it is 
better to possess 
one treasure, one 
real work of art, 
than a dozen 
cheaper ornaments. 
For the useful 
articles it should 
always be possible 
to find one good 
in form and color- 


ing, if not exactly beau- 
tiful.” 

How well the most 
artistic themes will blend 
with, and even help to 
carry out, the utilitarian 
purposes of the most 
common articles, is shown 
by a careful examination 
of different pieces of Mr 
Barr’s work. The “water- 
babies candlestick” is a 
piece of art in its purest 
form. A lotus bud rises 
on a stem which forms the 
shaft of the candlestick, 
while the faces of the 
water-babies peep out 
from among the leaves 
which form the base. In 
a smoking set of bronze 
in Egyptian design, even 
the little fact that pipes 
should hang from the rack 
with the bowls downward 
has not been forgotten. 
The body of a candlestick 
formed of lily leaves is 
made to serve as a con- 
venient match box. The 
extinguisher, in the form 
of a bud, conventional in 
design, hangs by a loop 
made to represent a curled 
stem. A pretty tea caddv 


is duly lined with lead. 


A FIRE-SET WITH FLAME MOTIVE 
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# Among women who “do their own 
work,” or have done it, we are going to 
distribute a considerable number of 
greenbacks, bank notes and silver cer- 
tificates as prizes for the best letters of 
experience. Write all the facts you 
ean think of. If you have dismissed 
your servant and care for your house 
personally, how does the change suc- 
ceed? If you like the new way, or do 
not like it, tell us why. What parts of 
the work can best be “put out” while 
the housewife does the rest? What are 
the largest savings effected by doing 
one’s own work? Has the doing of it, 
in any instance, resulted in ill health, 
doetor’s bills, loss of leisure or social 
life, which offset the gain in money? 
In performing your work have you 
devised new methods, and if so, what 
are they? To what extent do and 
should, the children and the “man of 
the house” help with the work? Have 
brides and new housekeepers counsel or 
warnings for other brides and new 
housekeepers yet to begin? These 
questions are suggested to “open up” the 
subject; do not confine the answers to 
these, but give all the facts, always from 
experience, that you_can. This offer 
will hold good till further notice. 


¥ Adding a little boiling water to the 
sweet milk with which I am going to 
make my biseuit tempers the cold job 
on wintry mornings and I require less 
shortening. Pebie. 


¥% The most acceptable gift I received 
last Christmas was a mattress pincush- 
ion, and it is my constant companion 
whether at home or abroad. It is a tiny 
mattress stuffed with curled hair and 
covered with satin. It is nine inches 
long, seven wide and one and a half 
deep. It is tied down or tufted like a 
mattress, leaving nine sections for pins. 
Each of these sections is filled with a 
different kind or different colored pins, 
and the long sides are for safety pins, 


black on one side and white on the other, 
and of all sizes. The ends of the cushion 
are for hatpins, white on one side and 
colored on the other. When I received 
it, it was so well stocked that I have not 
had to replenish it yet. There are blue, 
pink, coral, white, pearl and black pins, 
while there is one section for vari-colore] 
ones and two for the small black and 
white ones. It is a constant and reliable 
friend for all occasions. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


® When making rafiia baskets I pad with 
the straws out of matting, which does 
just as well as the raffia, is easier and 
much more economical. W. C. 


¥TI noticed in a friend’s room two 
dainty little china dishes in which she 
kept her trinkets. When I admired 
them she said, “Those are Chinese wine 
cups,” and looking down into the little 
cup with the delicate blue and white 
stripes radiating from the center to the 
flaring edge, I could see two or three 
Chinese characters in a little cirele in 
the bottom. They were very dainty and 
unusual, C, L, C, 


¥ My mother’s sight has failed so that 


-threading a needle is a task almost 


beyond her. After an absence from 
home I learned that a young friend 
having seen her difficulty had helped 
her over this little obstacle by thread- 
ing her needles. She simply took the 
spool of thread and a paper of needles, 
and without breaking the thread 
threaded the whole paper of needles as 
one wou'd string beads. When a needle- 
ful of thread was desired, all that was 
necessary was to take the first needle. 
draw off as long a thread as desired. 
fasten the outside needle to the spool 
end leave ready for next time. This is 
one of the most helpful little bits of 
knowledge I have seen. The dear grand- 
mother doesn’t like to have to follow 
someone around the house with her 
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needle and thread whenever the thread 
runs out. A cushion full of threaded 
needles, which is next best, is always 
in danger of tangling, and this offers 
a solution of what seems a little point, 
but is really a great one. Inspire the 
little daughter of the household to do 
this or some other little act of helpful- 
ness for the aged relative or friend. 
Phila Butler Bowman. 


% After a scale or crust has once formed 
in a teakettle it cannot be cleaned so 
that it is as satisfactory as before. My 
plan is to prevent the crust forming 
by keeping a clean shell in the kettle. 
Grace Stephenson. 


¥TI saw the other day a unique Christ- 
mas present which cost little and was 
as highly valued as beautiful silver or 
cut glass. The gift was half a dozen 
woven straw mats, which come in various 
sizes, for setting under hot plates on a 
dining table. They cost from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents each, but had been 
transformed by the clever fingers of 
a girl who had learned basketry into 
things of beauty. With two shades of 
green raffia and a wool needle she had 
worked on each mat a border of four- 
leaved clover, each leaf being woven 
into the next one by a knot on its long 
slender stem. I. G. C. 


A recent “Discovery” told of the de- 
lights of parched sweet corn. Another 
delight of my childhood was white 
Rhode Island meal browned in the same 
way. Put the desired quantity of meal 
in a pan over the fire, stir until it is 
toasted a rich brown. Served with 
cream it is a delicious and healthful 
breakfast dish, surpassingly good in 
flavor. Ada B. Stevens. 


¥Santa Claus stockings delight the 
little folks, and the use of them is 
withal a very wholesome 
custom. They make nice, 
inexpensive gifts to send 
to our little friends, being 
sure to send them in time 
to reach the children by 
Christmas eve, that they 
may have them to hang 
up. The ones I have seen 
were of red and white out- 
ing flannel decorated with 
featherstitching and tiny 
bells and had a piece of 
ribbon at each side at the 
top tied in a bow. The leg was red on 
one side and white on the other, the 
eap and bottom of the foot being white 


on the red side and red on the white 
side. They were in two sizes, the 
smaller being about twelve inches in 
length. A clever girl I know makes 
from twenty-five to forty dollars every 
year from the sale of these stockings. 
J. 


# In ironing on a gas stove I save gas 
by using a sheet iron cover with a handle 
riveted on, placing it 
over my irons. They 
heat in less time and 
keep hotter. The cover 
is like the accompany- 
ing cut. It is eleven 
inches in circumference, six inches high, 
and costs thirty-five cents to have one 
made. I also rest one end of my ironing 
board on the gas stove so no unnecessary 
steps are taken in reaching for an iron. 


EK. L. J. 


I was preparing to lance a tiny boil 
on my little girl’s thumb when a doc- 
tor’s wife, who was calling, said, “Ster- 
ilize the needle first.” She showed me 
how. She took the eye end of the 
needle between a pair of pincers and 
held the point till it beeame red hot in 
the flame of a gas jet. When it had 
cooled I lanced the sore little thumb. 
This kills effectually any germ or dirt 
which might have been added to the 
poison of the boil, aggravating the in- 
flammation already there. C. 


¥In a home which the writer used to 
visit was an unusual number of mirrors 
hung in the living rooms. It was im- 
possible to look up without encountering 
an image of one’s self, and I knew at 
once the reason of the mirrors when I 
found myself unconsciously correcting 
a strained, ungainly position. The six 
children in this house were often obliged 
to end an ugly temper, or a fit of the 
sulks, by bursting out laughing when 
they caught sight in the mirror of a 
little face distorted by passion, or made 
ugly by a pouting frown. When one 
makes it impossible for a child not to 
laugh, she has won the battle with a fit 
of temper, for a frown cannot exist 
where there is a smile. Instead of the 
tiny three by six glasses most of us 
hang on the kitchen wall, there was in 
this home a mirror large enough to 
reflect almost the entire figure, and hung 
in such a position that it commanded 
the sink, range and cooking table. One 
is very apt to frown, or keep the facial 
muscles in a strained position while at 
work in the kitchen, especially if the 
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work is at all disagreeable. The mirror 
was a constant reminder that such 
grimaces do not materially assist with 
the work in hand, but are all the time 
etching into the face fine lines, much 
as an acid eats into metal, and by and 
by we say, “I am getting old,’ when it 
is merely the result of a bad habit, just 
as stooping shoulders, in time, cannot be 
entirely straightened, and one seems 
“bent with age.” Mary Taylor-Ross. 


¥ Popcorn, popped and then ground in 
a coffee grinder, eaten with cream, is 
considered a very palatable food in 
lowa. T. R. 


# Pockets on a kitchen apron are always 
a convenience, but the common square 
or rounded pocket is lia- 
ble to tear down at the 
corners. I have found a 
pocket like the accom- 
panying cut to be much 
more satisfactory. Mrs 


M. A, X. 


¥ The idea came from a dear old book 
of our nursery days that has long since 
disappeared. As there given it was so 
complicated that we simplified it. We 
overturned a good sized kitchen table. 
A piece of pink calico large enough to 
cover to the top was securely nailed to 
the four legs. Any cheap material will 
do provided it will stretch sufficiently 
stiff to look as if the table were 
beneath it. From a good sized card- 
board box, large enough to admit a per- 
son’s head and shoulders, the bottom was 
extracted; and a piece was cut from 
the center of the calico table cover, 
slightly smaller than the box, so that 
the latter could rest upon and com- 
pletely cover it. Beneath this aperture 
was pinned a false piece of the same 
material, which could be unpinned 
from the inside of the table at the right 
moment. A pair of non-transparent 
pink curtains draped artistically round 
the two ends and front of the table, and 
overlapping the calico on top, completely 
hid the interior. The uncovered back 
did not show, as the table stood close 
to the wall, simply leaving room for 
“Jack in the Box” to crawl in. This 
gentleman my brother impersonated, in 
a Santa Claus mask with a long white 
beard, and a gayly spangled cap and 
jacket. When all was ready, he disap- 
peared inside the table, where the gifts 
were arranged in order of the recipients’ 
ages. The bottomless box meanwhile 
rested on a side table, while the false 
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piece covered the aperture in the table 
cover. The family took seats in front of 
the mysterious piece of furniture. I 
came forward, lifted up the cardboard 
box, and carefully concealing the fact 
that it had no bottom, carried it to the 
table and set it down, saying meanwhile 
that I wished them to see all proceed- 
ings from beginning to end. Then 
while my brother rapidly took the pins 
from the false piece beneath the cover, 
I entertained the company by whetting 
their curiosity as to the contents of the 
magical box. After a couple of minutes, 
I invited my father to step forward and 
open it. He raised the lid, and up 
bobbed “Jack,” bowing and _ smiling, 
with a package in his hand. The 
astonishment of the whole party I shall 
never forget. The result had been 
wholly unexpected. One by one the 
children approached and opened the 
wonderful box, the little ones not know- 
ing whether to be more startled or 
delighted at seeing that big head bob up 
as they raised the lid. M. L. 


¥I have found my daughter’s pyrog- 
raphy outfit a convenience about the 
house. With it I have marked the 
handles of the children’s umbrellas with 
the owner’s names, so that “he who runs 
may read.” The handles of hammers 
and other tools, so often borrowed and 
mislaid, may be likewise decorated. 
Wooden boxes may be quickly and per- 
manently labeled, trunk straps, bridles 
and all fair leather articles may be 
marked with name, initials, or number. 
And in a large family it is a conven- 
ience, especially to the housekeeper, to 
have the belongings of different mem- 
bers distinguished in some such way. 


Mrs M. A. X. 


¥ The young women of a certain family 
in Michigan planned a pretty little sur- 
prise for their guests at a Christmas 
party. One of the young girls wore a 
large bunch of flowers. The friends 
mingled admiration with their greetings, 
and she removed one flower from her 
bouquet as a boutonniere for each guest. 
Uncles and aunts and cousins, large and 
small, were served alike and all seemed 
to enjoy the favor. Another merry- 
faced girl had pinned to her shoulder 
a large bunch of variously colored 
sachet bags, hardly less beautiful! than 
the flowers. They emitted a delicate 
perfume and won admiration, and there 
was no less appreciation and merriment 
over the distribution of these. A young 
woman who was studying medicine had 
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unique favors in the shape of tiny half- 
dram phials filled with white mustard 
seed. Everybody should know the aid 
to the digestion of a Christmas dinner 
afforded by half a teaspoon of white 
mustard seed taken soon after the meal. 
She tied strings of druggist’s twine 
around the necks and pinned them to 
the shoulder of her gown as the others 
had done. The guests’ experiences with 
the flowers and sachets led them st once 
to suspect that they were to be served in 
a similar way with regard to the bottles, 
which was very true; when dinner was 
served and the contents of the bottles 
were referred to and tested, the fun over 
the favors was almost boundless. The 
sachet bags are made of inch wide 
ribbon of eight or ten harmonious 
shades and colors. Mrs C. W. Root. 


% After a long illness my hair became 
so dreadfully matted that we were afraid 
it would have to be cut, but our old 
family doctor came to the rescue, telling 
us to saturate the tangled locks with 
alcohol. This done, they cleared as if 


by magic. Mrs D. B. K. 


¥ Here’s how I made a pretty French 
dress for a Christmas doll: First, I 
measured the doll to get the length of 
dress, allowing for hem and a couple of 
inches for the blouse, for you want the 
waist to blouse, then cut a circle as large 
from center to outside as the length 
of the dress desire? as in Diagram 2. 


The hole in the center should be cut 
to fit the neck, small holes eut to 
fit arms. I finished the neck neatly, 
hemmed the lower edge and gathered. 
To make the sleeves I made small circles 
(Diagram 3) and cut a hole in the 
center to fit armhole, sew in armhole. 
This makes a plain seam; gather and 
hem the lower edge. This makes a very 
full dress, so if one is desired not quite 
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so full, cut like Diagram 4. These 
dresses may be trimmed with sashes, 
berthas or in almost any way, without 
changing the manner of cutting, and 
they are very easily put on and off again. 
Miss E. M. H. 


¥ Out of the fire a phoenix, out of the 
wreck of a charlotte russe a new des- 
sert. The cream separated and “went to 
butter.” It was accordingly, as an ex- 
periment, spread upon the ladyfingers 
like butter, and upom each one were set 
two candied cherries near the ends. 
The cream had already been flavored 
with a little sherry (vanilla may be 
used instead). The buttery cream har- 
monized perfectly with the ladyfingers 
end the cherries, and the aspect of the 
plate with its confections was gay. J. 


¥ A friendship calendar was a source 
of much pleasure to an elderly lady liv- 
ing alone. At her request, each one of 
fifty-two of her friends, representing the 
fifty-two weeks of the year, furnished 
material for every day of the seven in 
his week. Each one followed out his 
own idea for the week’s ealendar, con- 
tributing favorite quotations, short 
poems, anecdotes and _ reminiscences, 


some even adding cherished recipes. In 
many instances the contributions were 


original. Others were illustrated with 
small pictures cut from current maga- 
zines. The result was a perpetual cal- 
endar, each day representing the loving 
thought of a friend. Mrs_ Lester 
Bryant. 


¥ At a children’s Christmas party the 
table decorations were notable for their 
appropriateness and beauty. The color 
scheme employed was red, white and 
green, the Christmas colors. In the 
center of the table, which was covered 
with a white cloth, was arranged a large 
circular centerpiece of white cotton bat- 
ting, picked apart to resemble snow. 
and liberally sprinkled with diamond 
dust. This circle was outlined with a 
wreath of holly. In the middle of the 
circle stood an immense snowball of the 
cotton. This was also freely sprinkled 
with the diamond dust. On either side, 
just outside the line of holly, was 
arranged a semicircle of candles with 
red, green and white shades. From the 
four corners of the table chains of holly 
led uv to the chandelier, which was fes- 
tooned with the Christmas greens. Cut 
glass bowls filled, some with red and 
white candies, others with Malaga 
erapes, greatly added to the festive air 
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of the table. Saucers containing snow- 
balls of blanemange resting on beds of 
red and green jelly were arranged, one 
at each place, just outside the plate line, 
and contributed their share not only to 
the refreshments but to the decorative 
scheme. When the candles were lighted 
the effect of the whole was beautiful. 
The name cards were miniature Christ- 
mas bells of cardboard done in water 
colors. Katherine E. Megee. 

¥ If molasses candy is wanted crisp and 
brittle, with a strong flavor of the 
molasses, I boil it rapidly, stirring all 
the time, and add a little soda. If 
wanted of a mild flavor and gummy and 
waxy, I boil it very slowly on the back 
of the range, stirring but seldom, and 
add a little cream of tartar. E. M. W. 


¥ Did you ever try kerosene to clean 
the rubber of your clothes wringer? <A 
friend of mine put a rug through her 
wringer and, I thought, had almost 
ruined it, but she wet a cloth with kero- 
sene and it soon was as good as new. 
Millicent. 


¥A wrinkle I learned from a girl who 
works in a large upholstery house is 
that the best sofa pillows are covered 
with “waxed” cotton. This is done by 


ironing the inside of the cotton cover 
with a hot flat rubbed on a cloth well 
saturated with beeswax. When treated 
in this way it is impossible for small 
elusive downs to work through. I. G. C. 
¥ For a Christmas gift to a bride who 
has recently begun housekeeping, I am 
making a “handy box.” I am collecting 
a number of little indispensables at a 
cost of five or ten cents apiece. There 
is a strawberry huller; a ribbon needle, 
the kind that enables you to keep 
ribbon flat when running it through 
beading; a box of red-edged labels, for 
preserve cans, medicine bottles, ete, in- 
valuable both for time-saving and stick- 
ing qualities; a roll of adhesive trans- 
parent tape, for mending books and 
music; an envelope of emergency but- 
tonhole menders; a package of baggage 
tags, put up with a little blotter; a 
handful of corks in assorted sizes; a box 
of assorted nails, a little fancy silk bag 
filled with all colors of waste sewing 
silk, such as can be bought at the stores 
for ten cents a bunch. Another ex- 
tremely convenient device is a wire 
hook with a loop handle, for removing 
the pasteboard disc from the milk jar. 
A box of elastic bands, a roll of sur- 
geon’s bandage and an envelope of court 


plaster complete my list so far. I jot 
these down as they occur to me and pur- 
chase a few on each shopping trip. I 
shall tie the articles in neat packages 
with impromptu jingles slipped in, and 
place them in a hinged wooden box 
which originally contained a fountain 
syringe. I shall cover the box with 
cartridge paper or French cretonne, in 
such a way that the box itself may be 
put to some good use. A cigar box 
might be used, first baking it thoroughly 
in an oven at about 170°. Nellie Bake- 
man Donovan. 


¥ I have often taken the wrinkles out of 
a cloth skirt or jacket and restored the 
fresh look by hanging them over a line 
in the bathroom; then closing all the 
doors and windows, turn on the hot water 
and let it run till the room is filled with 
steam. Leave the clothes to hang undis- 
turbed in the vapor for two hours, then 
open the room and let the garments dry 
in the fresh air. You will be surprised 
and gratified to see how they will be 
renovated by this simple process. Soft 
silks can be treated the same way. 


M. D. 


¥ Turning the hem of a petticoat on 
the right side I find does away with the 
catching of hgels therein, thus tearing 
loose several inches of the hem. This 
may take a little longer at the time of 
making, as the seams at the bottom of 
the skirt have to be turned, but it will 
pay in the end. G. F. T. 


¥ We housewives like to remember our 
friends and neighbors when our pet des- 
serts are a success—but 
then there are the dishes. 
I have got rid of that 
bugbear and my friends 
have all adopted my plan. 
When one of the children 
brought home a litt'e pa- 
— per tray from the kinder- 

garten I was struck with 
its neatness and simplicity, and an idea 
struck me. With the aid of the little 
kindergartner I experimented a_ bit. 
Then I bought some heavy white paper 
and we made a supply of oblong and 
square trays. Now when I wish to send 
fruit, cake, a slice of pie, or even pud- 
ding and cream, I send it in one of my 
little trays. A piece of waxed] poner in- 
side makes it moisture proof, and with 
the addition of a little paper doily and 
a flower, my paner tray looks very dainty. 
T send my little gift without anxiety 
for my china, and know, too, that my 
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friends will not be put to the trouble of 
returning the dish. Nothing could be 
easier to make than these little trays. 
Draw squares and rectangles on the 
paper, then draw very lightly a_half- 
inch or an inch border all around inside 
each tray. Cut the trays from the sheet 
of paper at the outer lines, and score 
the inner lines with a blunt point, using 
a ruler while scoring, so the lines will be 
straight. Fold the trays at the corners 
and crease them at the base to sit evenly 
and firmly. This gives a seamless tray 
with slightly flaring brim. The tray 
may be clipped across the corners and 
the flaps pasted one at the time, always 
pasting the inside flap first, if a straight 
sided tray is preferred. The children 
were so charmed with my success that 
they made sets of dishes and covered 
them with gold and silver paper. These 
are used at nursery parties and tea 
drinkings in honor of friends and their 


dolls) W. P. M. 


#A housekeeper whom I know, a be- 
liever in the white enameled and brass 
bedsteads, sews strong white tapes to 
the corners of her mattresses—the upper 
corners—and ties them to the posts, thus 
avoiding the shoving about that comes 
when the mattresses are not “tethered.” 
Annie C. 8. 


¥ After buying bananas for years in a 
somewhat “hit or miss” fashion, I 
found out the right way from an expert 
buyer—a caterer. If the stem upon 
which the fruit hangs is black at the 
thick end, the fruit will not keep well, 
but if the stem is green, the bananas 
may be depended upon to ripen slowly 
and to keep. The smaller bananas are 
the choice ones, and that showing a 
thick skin with ridges or corners is 
sure to be coarse fruit. C. C. 


¥I did not really begin to train my 
first baby until he was three years old, 
which means up to then I was his slave, 
and it was long after before he learned 
to obey readily. With my next son, I 
began to teach obedience and control 
when he was only a month old. At 
six months he knew what “no” meant 
just as well as I did, and at eight months 
comprehended “stop.” Better still, he 
had come to obey these injunctions. Of 
course, one must avoid overdoing it, 
but only when a mother has discovered 
the difference between an obedient and 
a disobedient baby, will she fully realize 
the joys of motherhood. Often moth- 
ers “give in” to the baby, “because I 
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haven’t the heart to let him éry 80,” 
when what the little chap most needs to 
learn from stern experience is just the 
fact that yelling will net overcome the 
mother’s No. We parents almost in- 
variably underrate the intelligence of 
our babies and little children. A Mother 
of Five. 

¥ 1 had great difficulty in frying hominy 
to a nice brown shade without it break- 
ing, even an egg not remedying the 
trouble, but an old-fashioned cook gave 
me a hint on the subject which I would 
like to pass on. When the hominy is 
ready to place in a dish to cool, stir in 
a good tablespoon of flour, mixing thor- 
oughly, and you will have no further 
trouble. E. B. V. H. 


¥ The use of lemon juice is often rec- 
ommended as a safeguard against cer- 
tain prevalent diseases, such as typhoid 
from oysters. The reason for its value 
is practically this: Most bacteria are 
destroyed in the stomach when that 
organ is in normal condition. The 
secretions which are so powerful an 
agent for health are stimulated by cer- 
tain acids, of which citric, the acid of 
the lemon, is one. C. L. C. 


# We make marguerites for our Christ- 
mas spread in this way. Over one 
dozen long saltine wafers we spread a 
mixture of four heaping tablespoons of 
powdered sugar, one tablespoon of cream 
and one heaping tablespoon of coarsely 
cut nut meats. Flavor with vanilla. 
Spread on the center of the crackers 
and brown under the broiler on the gas 
stove. These are delicious with cocoa. 
Mrs 8S. 


#I can never make the best kind of 
fondant (two cups granulated sugar and 
one-half cup of water boiled without 
stirring) when boiled in anything but 
tin. It candies so much more quickly 
in any other kind of saucepan. Most 
recipes say boil the fondant till it spins 
a thread. I find a more satisfactory way 
is to set the saucepan over a hot fire. 
Let the contents boil just four minutes, 
then take the saucepan from the fire and 
with a dry spoon put a few drops of 
the boiled sugar in a dry cold saucer 
and stir with the back of the spoon. If 
it turns at all milky it is done quite 
enough for icing, cream dates and for 
all candies. I set the saucepan in a 
basin of cold water and wait only a 
moment before beginning to beat. I 
think it is heavy and clammy if allowed 
to become entirely cold before beating, 
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whereas it is like cream if the beating 
commences while still hot. If not stiff 
enough for candy when cold, return to the 
fire, do not stir, but let it just come to 
a boil, again remove from the fire and 
test in the saucer. E. M. W. 


¥ A Danish game which begins and ends 
at the Christmas tree, serves to amuse 
a crowd of children for a long time in 
that country. It is played as follows: 
In distributing the gifts, one child re- 
ceives a note reading, “Look under the 
mat near the piano.” The children go 
to the place indicated and find there 
another note reading, “Look in father’s 
pocket,” and, from thence they are sent 
elsewhere, to a dozen places, quite far 
apart in the house, until the last note 
reads, “Look on the Christmas tree,” 
and there a substantial gift is found 
with the inscription, “Here I am!” The 
trouble of placing the notes is amply 
repaid by the delight and interest of the 
seekers. G. S. T. 


¥ TI have found that a good way to clean 
my little girl’s hair ribbons is with a 
nail brush, brushing them with a good 
lather instead of rubbing in the hands. 
They do not pull as they do in washing 
them regularly. I rinse the soap out 
in clear water, fold them in a dry cloth 
and iron under cloth or paper when 


nearly dry. W. H. C. 


¥ My little girl wore out the toes and 
heels of her fine wool stockings, so I cut 
them off at the ankle, buttonholed them 
around the edge and fastened them into 
her underwaist as sleeves for wear in 
very cold weather. They pulled on over 
her other shirt sleeves, thus providing 
the needed extra warmth to the little 
arms without putting on an extra gar- 


ment. E. G. H. 


¥ At a home Christmas wedding in our 
neighborhood chains of cedar, flecked 
with cotton batting, and then freely 
sprinkled with diamond dust, were sus- 
rended from the four corners of the ceil- 
ing and carried to the chandelier, around 
which they were twined. From the 
chandelier depended a Christmas star 
of cedar. The improvised altar, railing 
and aisle for the bridal party were also 
artistically garlanded with cedar chains. 
When the electrie lights were turned on, 
the room looked like a bit of fairyland. 
In my own home last Christmas we sub- 
stituted cedar for the usual decorations 
of holly. We did not make it into 
chains but used small branches, taking 
care to choose nicely shaped ones, The 
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chandeliers were made gay with them; 
over each window a gracefully droop- 
ing branch was fastened in such a way 
as to fall against the lace curtain; each 
picture had for its setting a background 
of the evergreen, and the vases on the 
mantel and tables throughout the house 
were filled with sprays of cedar. Kath- 
erine E. Megee. 


¥ The water in which rice has been 
boiled I use for starching old lace, fancy 
handkerchiefs, ete. It gives a peculiar, 
soft stiffness, greatly adding to their 
appearance. P. A. N. 


¥TI made my little son a quilt for his 
bed which he admires greatly. I made 
a quilt top of turkey red calico and then 
from white cotton cloth I cut out ani- 
mals, a lion, dog, cat, horse, bear, ete, 
and hemmed them in a circle around on 
the quilt, placing them so they would 
be on the top of the bed when the quilt 
was in position and not on the sides, 
where they would be hidden from view. 
I got the patterns from an animal book. 
After hemming the animals in place 
the quilt was finished in the usual man- 
ner. T. C. BR. 


¥ Much amusement was derived from a 
button sewing contest in which both 
ladies and gentlemen participated, at a 
party attended by the writer. Twenty 
minutes were allowed in which to sew a 
dozen small porcelain buttons to a piece 
of soft muslin, prizes being awarded the 
persons sewing the buttons most quickly 
and satisfactorily, and in consolation 
for the worst work. A. M. B. 


¥ My sister had a baby girl who cried 
for the first three months of her life. 
Her ery was particularly piercing when 
she was laid down on her back. Of 
course she was designated a “cross 
baby.” I undressed her one day and 
looked her over intently. I found a 
dark spot in her back. I prevailed on 
my sister to show that spot to a medi- 
cal man at once, as I feared the spot 
might be a symptom of disease. The 
doctor said I was quite right in my diag- 
nosis and advised that the spot should 
be removed at a hospital. The growth 
being deep seated, anesthetics would 
have to be used, and as the baby was 
only three months old, he was averse 
to undertaking the responsibility him- 
self. Accordingly the operation was 
successfully carried through at a_hos- 
pital three days later. The little one 
ceased crying and was afterward a very 


good baby. Poor little, helpless soull 
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“No language had she but a cry.” 
During the next six months I found 
that a friend’s child was suffering from 
a similar trouble. The same remedy 
was used with the same result—a good 
baby. Now if in a limited circle of 
acquaintances, I found two cases in so 
short a time, how many poor babies are 
to-day suffering in the same way, trying 
to call attention to their pain by the 
only means in their power and being 
daily called “cross babies”? Phoebe A. 
Naylor. 


TI learned at cooking school that cab- 
bage should be cooked uncovered. The 
odor is quickly diffused by currents of 
air and is not noticeable. When cooked 
with the cover on the odor becomes con- 
centrated and escapes with full force 
to every part of the house as soon as the 
eover is raised. C. C. 


In the “old country” a favorite gift 
for children is a basket for school lunch- 
eons. A strong, square basket with a 
flat lid is chosen; and, fastened by broad 
elastic straps to the inside of the lid, 
are a small, flat enamel plate, knife, 
fork, spoon and salt bottle. With thin 
wood a partition is made in the main 
part of the basket, separating a small 
flask from the space intended for the 
edibles. The fitted basket enables a child 
to eat conveniently a hearty luncheon, 
and for use at a picnic its value is 
obvious. G. S. T. 


¥ One of the first things baby will want 
is a bassinet. Here is an easy way to 
secure one 
that will cost 
less than 
a dollar. 
Purchase a 
large clothes 


il basket, and 
Z\ take the 
W/ handles off. 
Pad the in- 

é side with cot- 

ton batting, 

and line it 

with any white, dainty cotton fabric. 
Then purchase from a housefurnishing 
store six window curtain poles finished 
in white. These are usually covered with 
a thick white enamel, and cost ten and 
fifteen cents each. Cut these in the 
desired lengths as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and screw the ends together with 
three-inch screws. Screw steel hooks on 
the upright poles, and swing the basket 
from them. The head post of the bassi- 
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net should run up two feet above the 
basket, and a crosspiece from the top 
will furnish support for the draping cur- 
tain of dotted swiss muslin. The whole 
cost of such a bassinet made by the writer 
was just seventy-six cents. The wood is 
already finished off in white, and with a 
little white enamel to touch up where 
the poles have been seratched or cut in 
putting them together, the work will be 
tinished in good shape. Ethel Waibert. 


¥ A city teamster who makes a specialty 
of handling household goods was seen 
moving a heavy stove by letting it down 
on the brush part of a broom and then 
drawing it by the broom handle. Our 
favorite method with heavy articles is 
this: Supposing a stove is to be moved 
without removing the legs. Take two 
boards, long enoug’: to reach from one 
foot to another. Slip each board under 
two stove legs. Procure two rollers— 
broomsticks will enswer—put one under 
and start the stove rolling and when 
you have pushed it far enough to nearly 
kalanee, put another roller under, and 
when one rolls out behind, pick it up 
and place it under the front again. By 
setting them at proper angles one can 
turn the stove in any direction. If the 
stove is off its base, the rollers can be 
used without the boards. Mrs D. W. R. 


¥ There is no prettier inexpensive finish 
for a cushion than a lawn rutile, white, 
either hemstitched with silk to corre- 
spond in color with the cover, or 
machine-stitched with heaviest knitting 
silk of the shade desired. To make the 
latter finish, fill the bobbin with the silk, 
use a cotton upper thread, lengthen the 
stitch a little. It makes a corded effect 
which is also pretty for the ruffles of 
undergarments and for denim skirts. 
Grace Murray Stephenson. 


#1 attended a baby party recently 
which was a “howling suecess.” The 
hostess invited about fifteen of her most 
intimate friends to bring their babies 
and spend the afternoon from 3. to 
5 with her young son. The _ babies 
ranged from four months to a year and 
a half old. Jumpers, dolls, rattles, 
were provided for the entertainment of 
the small guests, and animal crackers 
for refreshments for those old enough to 
partake of them, while the mothers 
regaled themselves with something more 
elaborate. Pictures of.all the little ones 
were taken separately and collectively,and 
each baby was weighed and their weights 
were compared. The proud mothers 
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spent much of the time exchanging ideas 
about the bringing up of children in 
general, and telling stories setting forth 
the good qualities and brightness of 
their own particular babies. All, babies 
included, had a good time, and left feel- 
ing that it was good to have been there. 
Mrs BR. T. P. 


¥ There has been for some time a 
theory that coffee can be taken more 
safely in the form of gelatine than as a 
beverage—at least by some people. Now 
the London Lancet is authority for a 
statement in the affirmative. The 
astringent qualities of coffee are coun- 
teracted by the gelatine, while none of 
its good effects are lost. The jelly 
should be made with generous propor- 
tions of coffee. C. C, 


¥ The little folk had retired on Christ- 
mas eve unreconciled and tearful-eyed. 
“IT really wish that we had planned for 
a tree,” said one Wise One, as she looked 
at the row of stockings with yawning 
tops hanging limply on either side of 
the mantelpiece. The other Wise One 
soon returned with arms laden with 
holly, but reported that at that late 
hour not an evergreen could be pur- 
chased for love or money. In turning 
over the holly branches an inspiration 
came to the first Wise One. “Bring the 
hat-tree!” she cried. This useful bit of 
furniture was placed in the bay window, 
the lace curtains making an effective 


background. Then the Wise One began 
to tie big branches of holly to its 
projecting arms, surmounting them 


with en especially large and sprangly 
branch at the top. “Behold our Christ- 
mas tree,” they exclaimed. And _ then 
these Wise Ones sat down and laughed 
for joy. It really was a wonderfully 
pretty tree and lent itself readily to the 
decoration that followed. In this, as 
well as the making of the tree, the Wise 
Ones were obliged to depend wholly 
upon their own ingenuity in converting 
into Christmas decorations such things 
as the house afforded. Beautiful fluffy 
balls were made by fringing different 
colored tissue papers and hanging them 
to the branches by means of invisible 
threads. Colored pictures, especially of 
children and animals, cut from advertis- 
ing cards and magazine covers, were 
hung in the same way. Candy bags 


were manufactured from remnants of 
old lace ties and bits of red floss, while 
beautiful cornucopias grew from pieces 
of cardboard covered with gilt paper, 


flower pictures being pasted upon them. 
Holly being highly inflammable, the reg- 
ular Christmas candles were dispensed 
with, the room being brilliantly lighted 
instead. In further decoration the long 
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trunk of the tree was appropriately 
draped with strings of popcorn and 
cranberries, the cranberry sauce for the 
Christmas turkey being sacrificed for 
this purpose. The larger gifts were dis- 
posed about the base of the tree, and an 
angel head, with plenty of “halo” made 
from fringed gilt paper, beamed from 
the topmost branch, giving the whole a 
finishing touch. The children were 
wild with delight when they saw it, and 
voted it the “jolliest” Christmas tree old 
Santa had ever left. Ella Sturtevant 
Webb. 


¥ American women would be enthusi- 
astic over the gifts of household linen 
bestowed at Christmas in France and 
Germany—great sheets which tuck far 
in all around a big bed and then fold 
well over at the top, embroidered towels 
of large size, and many other speci- 
mens of household linen, which make 
our corresponding furnishings look 
mean. Many other gifts of the conti- 
nental Christmas suggest so strongly 
domestie virtues that their ethical value 
cannot be denied. Swiss working 
aprons, charming in design, trimmed 
with hand-made edging, and accom- 
panied by becoming sweeping caps to 
match, would incline the most frivolous 
woman toward a broom, and even mend- 
ing is tempting when it can be done 
from a satin-lined basket with roses all 
around the sides, G, 8S, T, 
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New and Old Designs for Bead Work 


ICTURED on this and the facing 
page are bead bags, chains and 
belts. On this page are photographic 

reproductions of four old bags of great 
beauty and value and two new chains, 
the choicest of their kind. The outer of 
the two chains is of an amethyst hue, 
the inner of iridescent cut beads, hav- 
ing the appearance of gun metal. The 
two bags on the reader’s right date from 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
except the silk newly provided for the 
top. The silk tops, by the way, are the 
latest and most convenient and in ac- 
cord with the original custom. The 
lower of these two hags employs the cel- 


ebrated meeting house pattern. The bags 
on the left are also of great age. All 
four are beautiful, the colers being the 
dull Indian reds, the old blues and the 
opalescent backgrounds common to that 
earlier period of bead work, and not to 
be duplicated with modern beads. 

On the opposite page are designs for 
belts and chains, made expressly for our 
readers by Miss Fannie Gober. In one 
will be discerned the “star and light- 
ning” pattern of the American Indians; 
the others are variations from primitive 
ornamentation. All will be found at- 
tractive and pleasing when seen in the 
colors designated, 
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Bead Belts and 
Chains 


Designed for Good ITouse- 
heeping by Miss Fannie 
Gober 


Many of the newest bead 
belts and chains are being 
worked out simply in black 
beads on opaque white 
grounds. Figures 2 and 3 
‘an be used in that way, 
but the others need more 
colors to show the designs. 

Endless variety can be 
made in these designs by 
different color combinations. 
Two or more shades of the 
same color are effective, and 
a touch of black gives a very 
good tone to any combina- 
tion. Iridescent beads, gold, 
silver and colors with metal- 
lie finish, are much used for 
the narrow chains. 
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NO 1—BEAD BELT. DARK YFLLOW OR TERRA COTTA RED, 
LIGHT YELLOW, AND BLUE BACKGROUND 


NO 2—CHAIN. BLACK OR OTHER COLOR ON WHITE GROUND 


NO 3—CHAIN. DARK BLUE AND LIGHT BLUE ON WHITE GROUND 
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BEAD BELT, GROUND WHITE, STARS YELLOW, BLUE. GREEN; CENTER OF STAR KED SURROUNDED 
BY ONE ROW BLACK. LIGHTNING STREAK YELLOW, NEXT ONE KED, SMALL STREAKS 


TOP ROW BLACK, LOWER RED AND YELLOW 
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Something Better in Menus 


VERYBODY knows the kind of art 
that usually finds its way on menu 
cards; there is no need here, there- 

fore, of describing garlands of fruit, 
horns of plenty and other stale symbols 


jolly.” 


“Lo, now has 
come our joy- 
ful’st feast! Let 
every man be 


of the sort. But here are some sug- 
gestions that widen the field. They 
represent what our artist contributors in 
response to our inquiry find it possible 
to do with the subject. 
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Drawn by May Wilson Watkins 
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“At Christmas 
play, and make 
good cheer ; 

For Christmas 
comes but once 
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Drawn by J. W. Gruger 
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Drawn by Lee Simonson 


Drawn by James Preston 


Drawn by John Lynch 


Epicurean cooks 


Sharpen with cloyless sauce 


his appetite. 


Shakespeare 
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Drawn by George F. Kerr 
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Bureau of Information 


Answers Picked from Those Which We 
Send Free by Mail 
(Send fer Information Blank} 


VINAIGRETTE SAUCE is the acid sauce 
usually served with cold asparagus. It 
may be made as follows: Mix these 
ingredients in the order given—four 
tablespoons of vinegar, one-half tea- 
spoon of sait, a dash of paprika, one- 
half cup olive oil, one tablespoon finely 
chopped pickles and two _ teaspoons 
chopped parsley. 

SELF-HEATING IRoNs, that is, irons 
with heating apparatus inside, can be 
bought in the large cities, Mrs G. F. D. 
There are the irons which may be 
attached to the .gas fixture and those 
having an aleohol lamp attachment. We 
do not know of a kind with a charcoal 
heater, 

Cream Cake, Mrs §S., is well made as 
follows, according to Marion Harland’s 
new cook book: Beat separately the 
yolks and whites of four eggs; to the 
yolks add two cups of sugar stirred in 
a little at a time, and one cup of sweet 
cream. Sift thoroughly two heaping 
cups of flour, one teaspoon of soda and 
two teaspoons of cream of tartar. Add 
this to the egg mixture. Stir in the 
whites last, stirring gently. 

Some Goon Books, K. P. S., on the 
practical side of home economics, are 
Miss Parloa’s Home Economics; Mrs 
Richards’ Cost of ‘Living and Cost of 
Food are both excellent books to own. 
On the subject of laundry you will find 
the Laundry Manual, Balderston and 
Limerick; Teachers’ Manual of Ele- 
mentary Laundry Work, Calder and 
Mann; and the Art of Laundry Work, 
for homes and schools, Jack. 


THe MAkrinc or Ciper in small quan- 
tities is a rather difficult matter, Mrs 
W. The apples should be allowed to 
mellow under cover for about two weeks, 
then they should be erushed and allowed 
to stand until somewhat cleared. Pour 
off and strain well, then draw off into 
a large eask and allow to stand; for win- 
ter use cider can be bottled. Perhaps 
you are already supplied with press and 
so forth. Your letter does not state. 


For a Wepprna Reception, Mrs A. B. 
D., the following might be served: 
Bouillon, creamed chicken pate 
shells, oyster croquettes, shrimp or lob- 
ster salad, with thick mayonnaise, salad 
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rolls, ices and cakes, nuts, olives, bon- 
bons and coffee. The bouillon and 
the coffee should be served from the 
pantry, but the remaining dishes may 
be served from the table either by waiters 
or waiters and the gentlemen among the 
guests. Not enough serving to be irk- 
some, however, should be allowed to fall 
to the gentlemen. The plates, napkins 
and forks should be arranged upon a 
side table. Fruit punch may be served 
throughout the evening in some daintily 
decorated corner. Have your decora- 
tions as beautiful and sppropriate as 
possible, remembering that too much 
decoration is most undesirable. 


Mocua Fituine for layer cakes is made 
thus, Miss W. Cook together one cup 
c’eam, two-thirds of a cup of sugar, one 
and one-third tablespoons of butter. 
When it threads add one-quarter cup of 
strong coffee and cool. 


Try Borax, Mrs H., to drive away the 
black ants. A spray of common road- 
side tansy was the old-fashioned remedy, 
and it is a good one, when it can be 
obtained. 


Turkey Sourp—After the meat has 
been well scraped from the bones of 2 
roasted turkey, they are broken so that 
they will fit well into the soup kettle, cov- 
ered with cold water, and set on the 
stove to cook. This cooks all day, the 
water being renewed from time to time. 
Then the bones are removed, the liquid 
salted to taste, and set away over night, 
to let the fat rise to the top. In the 
morning the fat is taken off, the thick 
stock which is left, heated and strained, 
and put away to form the basis of a 
soup for dinner. Just before serving 
this soup, beat into it a cup of rich milk 
and serve clear, or add any cooked rice, 
barley, macaroni or vermicelli that there 
may be in the house. Mary E. Nichols. 


Curtats Rops may be passed through 
the casing of a curtain far more easily, 
and with less risk of damage to the mus- 
lin or lace, if the finger of an old kid 
glove is slipped over the end of the rod 
which enters the easing first. M. T. R. 


Prarts—Clear water does pearls no 
harm, but soap will discolor them and 
in time cause them to peel. They should 
not be worn constantly, as continued ex- 
posure to the light and air often seems 
to have a similar effect. They should 
be placed as soon as they are taken off 
in a closed case, as this is the surest way 
to preserve their beauty. N. N. 
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A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl 


The Story of Margaret’s Cooking, Continued from the November Number 


By tue Autuor or Gaia Day Luncheons 


CHAPTER II—FISH AND MEATS 


NE day some tiny, cunning little 

fish were sent home from market 

and Margaret begged Bridget to 
let her cook them for breakfast. They 
were called smelts, and when Margaret 
took down her book to see if there was 
anything about them she found them 
immediately. 
Fried Smelts 
_ Put a deep kettle on the fire with two 
cups of lard in it to get very hot. Wipe 
each smelt inside and out with a clean 
wet cloth and then with a dry one. Have 
a saucer of milk ready, and one of flour 
with a teaspoon of salt mixed in it. 
Take some small wooden toothpicks and 
pin the tail of each little fish to his 
head with a toothpick; put the tail in 
the mouth a little way if you like. Roll 
the smelts first in the milk and then in 
the flour, and shake off any lumps. 
Throw a bit of bread into the hot fat in 
the kettle and see if it turns brown at 
once; if it does it is hot enough, but if 
not you must wait. Put four smelts 
into the wire basket and stand it in the 
kettle under the fat for only half a 
minute, or till you can count thirty; 
then take them out and lay them on a 
piece of brown paper in the oven in a 
shallow pan, and leave the door partly 
open while you cook four more. When 
all are done lay a folded napkin on a 
long, narrow platter and arrange the 
fishes in one or two rows with parsley 
and slices of lemon around. 
Fishballs 

One morning there was quite a good 

deal of cold mashed potato in the ice 
box, so Margaret decided to have fish- 
balls for breakfast. Her rule said: 


Take a box of prepared codfish and put 


it in the colander and pour a quart of 
boiling water through it, stirring it as 
you do so. Let it drain while you heat 
two cups of mashed potato in the double 
boiler with half a cup of hot milk, beat- 
ing and stirring till it is smooth. 
Squeeze the water from the codfish and 
mix with the potato. Beat one egg 
without separating it and put this in 
too, with a very little pepper, and 
again beat it all well. Turn it out on a 
floured board and make into small balls, 
rolling each one in flour as it is done 
and brushing off most of the flour after- 
ward. Have ready a kettle of hot lard, 
just as for smelts, and drop in three or 
four of the balls at one time and cook 
till light brown. Lift them out on a 
paper in the oven and let them keep hot 
while you cook the rest. Serve with 
parsley on a hot platter. 

Creamed Codfish. 

Pour boiling water over a package of 
prepared codfish in the colander and 
drain it. Heat a frying pan and while 
you are waiting beat the yolk of an egg. 
Squeeze the water from the fish. Put 
one tablespoon of butter in the hot pan 
and when it bubbles put in two table- 
spoons of flour and stir and rub till all 
is smooth. Pour in slowly a pint of hot 
milk and mix well, rubbing in the butter 
and flour till there is not a single lump. 
Then stir in the fish with a little 
pepper and when it boils put in the egg. 
Stir it all up once and it is done. Put 
in a hot covered dish, or on slices of 
buttered toast. 

When it came to cooking meats Mar- 
garet thought she would like to begin 
with the very easiest thing she could 
find in her cook book, so she chose 
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Corned Beef Hash 

Put on the table one pint of chopped 
corned beef, one pint of cold boiled 
potatoes, cne cup of clear soup (or else 
a cup of cold water), and have ready 
one tablespoon of butter, one teaspoon 
cf very finely chopped onion, one-half 
a teaspoon of salt, and a very little 
pepper. Mix all together; heat the fry- 
ing pan and put in a tablespoon of 
butter or nice fat; when it melts put in 
the hash and cook till dry, stirring it 
often. When it is all steaming hot and 
no water or soup is on the bottom of 
the pan, it is done, and you ean send it 
to the table with parsley around it. 
Or, you ean let it cook without stirring 
it at all, when it will have a nice brown 
crust on the bottom, and you can double 
it over like an omelet. Many people 
like one small cold boiled beet chopped 
up in this hash, and sometimes you 
might put it in for a change. 
Broiled Bacon 

Margaret’s mother believéd there was 
only one very nice way to cook bacon. 
It was like this: Slice the bacon very, 
very thin and cut off the rind. Put the 
slices close together in a wire broiler 
and lay this over a shallow pan in a 
very hot oven for about three minutes. 
If it is brown on top then you ean turn 
the broiler over, but if not wait a 
moment longer. When both sides are 
toasted Jay it on a hot platter and put 
sprigs of parsley around. This is much 
nicer than bacon cooked in the frying 
pan or over coals, for it is neither greasy 
nor smoky, but pink and light brown, 
and erisp and delicious, and good for 
sick people and little children and every- 
body. 
Broiled Chops 

Wipe off the chops with a clean wet 
cloth and trim off the edges; if very fat 
eut rather close to the meat. Rub the 
wire broiler with some of the fat, so that 
the chops will not stick. Lay in the 
chops and put over a clear, red fire with- 
out flame and toast one side first and 
then the other; do this till they are 
brown. Lay on a hot platter and dust 
both sides with salt and a tiny bit of 
pepper. Put bits of lemon and parsley 
around and send to the table very hot. 
Panned Chops 

If the fire is not clear so that you 
eannot broil the chops, you must pan 
them. Take a frying pan and make it 
very hot indeed; them lay in the chops, 
which you have wiped and trimmed, and 
cook one side very quickly, and then 
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the other, and after that Iet them cook 
more slowly. When they are done—you 
ean tell by picking open a little place 
in one with a fork and looking on tho 
inside—put them on the platter as 
before, with pepper and salt. If they 
are at all greasy put on brown paper in 
the oven first, to drain, leaving the door 
of the oven open. Be careful not to let 
them get cold. 
Liver and Bacon 

Buy half a pound of calf’s liver and 
half a pound of bacon. Cut the liver 
in thin slices and pour boiling water 
over it and then wipe each slice dry. 
Slice the bacon very thin and cut off 
the rind; put this in a hot frying pan 
and cook very quickly, turning it once 
or twice. Just as soon as it is brown 
take it out and lay it on brown paper in 
the oven in a pan. Take a saucer of 
flour and mix in it a teaspoon of salt 
and a very little pepper; dip the slices 
of liver in this, one at a time, and 
shake them free cf lumps. Lay them in 
the hot fat of the bacon in the pan and 
fry till brown. Have a hot platter 
ready and lay the slices of liver in a 
nice row on it, and then put one slice 
of bacon on each slice of liver. Put 
parsley all around, and sometimes use 
slices of lemon, too, for a change. 


Liver and Bacon on Skewers 

Get from the butcher half a dozen 
small wooden skewers, and prepare the 
liver and bacon as you did for frying, 
dipping the liver in flour and taking the 
rind off the bacon. Make three slices of 
toast, cut into strips and put in the 
oven to keep hot. Cut up both liver and 
bacon into pieces the size of a fifty-cent 
piece and put them on the skewers, first 
one of liver and then one of bacon, and 
so on, about six of each. Put these in 
the hot frying pan and turn them over 
till they are brown. Then lay one 
skewer on each strip of toast, and put 
lemon and parsley around. You can 
also put large oysters on the skewers 
with pieces of bacon and cook in the 
same way. 
Broiled Steak 

See that the fire is clear and red, 
without flames. Trim off most of the 
fat from the steak and rub the wires of 
the broiler with it and heat it over the 
coals. Then put in the meat and turn 
over and over as it cooks, and be care- 
ful not to let it take fire. When brown, 
put it on a hot platter, dust over with 
salt and a very little pepper, and dot it 
with tiny lumps of butter. Put parsley 
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around. Steak ought to be pink inside; 
not brown and not red. Put a fork in as 
you did with the chops and twist it a 
little and you can see when it gets the 
right color. 
Steak with Bananas 

Peel one banana and slice in round 
pieces, and while the steak is cooking 
try them in a littie hot butter till they 
are brown. After the meat is on the 
platter lay these pieces over it, arrang- 
ing them prettily, and put the parsley 
around as before. Bananas are very 
nice with steak. 
Frizzled Dried Beef 

Take half a pound of dried beef, 
shaved very thin. Chop it fine and pull 
out the strings. Put a large tablespoon 
of butter in the frying pan and when it 
bubbles put in the meat. Stir till it 
begins to get brown and then sprinkle 
in one tablespoon of flour and stir again, 
and then put in one cup of hot milk. 
Shake in a little pepper, but no salt. As 
soon as it boils up once it is done and 
you can put it in a hot covered dish. 
If you like a change, stir in sometimes 
two beaten eggs in the milk instead of 
using it plain, 
Veal Cutlet 

Wipe off the meat with a clean wet 
cloth and then with one that is dry. 
Dust it over with salt, pepper and flour. 
Put a tablespoon of nice dripping in a 
hot frying pan and let it heat till it 
smokes a little. Lay in the meat and 
cook till brown, turning it over twice 
as it cooks. Look in the inside and see 
if it is brown, for cutlet must not be 
eaten red or pink inside. Put in a hot 
oven and cover it up while you make 
the gravy by putting one tablespoon of 
flour into the hot fat in the pan, stirring 
it till it is brown. Then put in a cup 
of boiling water, half a teaspoon of salt 
and a very little pepper; put this 
through the wire sieve, pressing it with 
a spoon, and turn over the meat. Put 
parsley around the cutlet and send hot 
to the table. 

Margaret had a few more recipes in 
her book which told her how to cook 
eggs for breakfast, which were not 
printed last month, so they are given 
this month, better late than never: 
Creamed Eggs 

Cook six eggs for half an_ hour. 
While they are cooking make a cup of 
white sauce. Then peel the eggs and 
cut the whites into pieces as large as 
the end of your little finger, and put 
the yolks through the potato ricer. Mix 


the whites with the hot sauce and pile 
the yolks on top in a hot dish, or put the 
whites on pieces of buttered toast and 
scatter the yolks over ail. 
Creamed Eggs in Baking Dishes 

After the whites of the eggs are 
mixed with the sauce, put them into 
small buttered baking dishes, cover the 
tops with the yolks and put fine bread 
crumbs over the top, with little bits of 
butter, four to each dish, and brown 
them in the oven. Stick a bit of parsley 
in each one when it goes to the table. 
Birds’ Nests 

Sometimes when she wanted some- 
thing very pretty for breakfast Mar- 
garet used this rule: Open six eggs, 
putting the whites in one bowl and the 
six yolks into six cups on the table. 
Beat the whites till they are stiff, put- 
ting in a half teaspoon of salt just 
before the last; then divide them, put- 
ting them into six small buttered dishes, 
or scalloped patty pans. Make a little 
hole in the center of each pile of white 
and slip one yolk carefully from its cup 
into each of the “nests.” Sprinkle a 
little salt and pepper over each and put 
a bit of butter on top and place the 
dishes in the oven till the eggs are 
slightly brown. 
Omelet 

Making an omelet usually seems a 
difficult thing, but Margaret made hers 
in a very easy way. The rule said: 
Break four eggs separately. Beat the 
whites first till they are stiff, and then 
wash and wipe dry the egg beater and 
beat the yolks till they are foamy, with 
one-half a teaspoon of salt put in toward 
the last. Put the yolks over the whites 
and gently mix them with a large spoon. 
Have ready the cake griddle, hot, and 
put a small piece of butter on it, tipping 
the griddle as it melts till it is com- 
pletely covered with the butter. Then 
pour the eggs on it and let them cook 
for a minute. Take a cake turner and 
slip under an edge and look to see if the 
omelet is getting brown, especially in 
the middle, where it will get brown first. 
When it is brown, slip the turner under 
half, and lift it, folding it over the 
other half, and slip the whole off on a 
hot platter. Bridget had to help Mar- 
garet the first time, but after that she 
could manage alone. 


A Prixcu of baking soda added to the 
vinegar for boiled salad dressing forever 
banishes the fear of curdling.—Mrs. 
W. S. R. 
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THE 
Plum Pudding Knowledge 


By MacDonatp 


The orthodox English plum pudding 
may be terribly rich or plain, but you 
will find in it always an equal quantity 
of fruit and eggs. Iis variations will 
occur in the proportion of spices and in 
the flour or bread crumbs used. Somc- 
times the recipe calls for all flour, or for 
half bread crumbs and half flour. I pre- 
fer the latter combination; it makes a 
lighter and more digestible pudding, 


PLUM PUDDING WITH GARNISH OF 
CUT SUGAR 


Remember one invariable rule, 
however, there must be as much 
flour or bread crumbs as _ there 
is fruit. The following recipe 
which my British grandmother 
used Christmas after Christmas 
for many years is so good that I 
have found no way to improve 
on it: Clean one pound of cur- 
rants by washing in warm water, 
dry on a towel, pick them over, 
toss them in flour and put them in 
a big mixing bowl. Add one pound 
of raisins, stoned, slightly chopped and 
floured, then half a pound of brown 
sugar, one pound of finely chopped suct, 
four ounces of chopped citron, four 
cunces of chopred lemon peel, four 
ounces of chopped orange peel, one tea- 
spoon of salt, one grated nutmeg, one 
teaspoon of ginver, cne teasroon of cin- 
namon, half a teaspoon of cloves, half a 
teaspoon of allsnice and four ounces of 
split blanched almonds, one and a half 
pounds of flour and one and a_ half 
pounds of stale bread crumbs. Toss 
these dry ingredients thoroughly, then 
add eight well beaten eggs, half a cup of 
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brandy and milk enough to make a very 
stiff batter. One secret of success is 
that the batter be very well stirred. In 
the old country it is part of the mixing 
ceremony that everyone in the house- 
hold should give the pudding a stir till 
their strength gives out, from the sinewy 
arms of the man of the house to the 
baby hands which can hardly move the 
stirring stick. This may be _ supersti- 
tion, but it is also a necessity if you 
would have the best of plum puddings. 
The next, and probably the most impor- 
tant of anything, is to prepare 
it for cooking. To have it gen- 
uinely English, of course it 
must be round and show the 
creases of being boiled in a 
cloth. Take a square piece of 
strong drilling, dip it in boiling 
water, then rub it on one side 
full of flour. This forms a 
crust on the cloth which the 
water or steam cannot soak 


PUDDINGS GARNISHED WITH HOLLY 


through. On the floured side lay an 
enameled bowl well buttered. Turn 
the pudding into this and cover with 
buttered paper. Gather the cloth to- 
gether loosely, allowing one-quarter of 
space for the pudding to swell, set the 
pudding on a trivet in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, having the water come only 
half way up the side of the bowl, as the 
pudding should be steamed, not boiled. 
Let the water boil for six hours, keeping 
it replenished from the tea kettle; if it 
stops boiling for one minute the pudding 
will be sticky. An attractive way to 
serve it at the Christmas dinner is to 
bring it to the table set on a base of 
lumps of sugar with a sprig of holly 
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A BOUQUET OF CANDIED VIOLETS 


on the top and a garnish of holly about 
the platter. Just before cutting pour 
half a cup of brandy over the sugar 
lumps and et fire to it. Fither hard 
sauce or brandy sauce is a proper plum 
pudding .ccompaniment. When the 
family is too small for so large a pud- 
ding as this recipe makes, divide the 
quantities in two and steam it in pound 
baking powder tins. Allow four or five 
inches of space in each for the pudding 
to swell, Cook in a steamer. They will 
require less time, of course, than the 
large pudding. Or they may be steamed 
in a small melon or faney shaped mold, 
with a tight fitting lid. Small puddings 
made in this way, wrapped in paraffine 
paper, then in holly green tissue paper, 
tied with scarlet ribbon and adorned by 
a bit of holly, make very acceptable 
Christmas gifts. Plum pudding is 
always better reheated; there is wisdom 
in the o!d English rhyme: 
Plum pudding hot, plum pudding cold, 
Plum pudding in the pot nine days old; 
Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
I like it in the pot, nine days old. 
Hard Sauce 

The hard sauce which. accompanies 
plum pudding is seldom made exactly as 
it should be. First, if possible, use uwn- 
salted butter or butter from which the 
salt has been well washed, then add to 
it powdered sugar, never granulated, or 
what is called confectioners’ sugar. 
Beat one cup of the butter till very 
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creamy, then add two cups of the 
powdered sugar, then gradually the 
unbeaten whites of two eggs and half 
a cup of brandy. Set it on the ice to 
chill. When ready to serve, put it 
in a cut glass dish and with the point 
of a teaspoon mark little scales all 
over the mound. Garnish the sauce 
with a sprig of holly. 


Sweets in Novel Forms 
Suggested by European Confectioners 
By Gertrupe S. TROWBRIDGE 


Florentine Bouquets of Candied 
Violets 

About three dozen large sugared 
violets are stemmed with fine wire, 
slightly bent after inserting, and 
then arranged in bouquet form, hav- 
ing a frill of white or silver lace 
edged paper surrounding the flowers. 
The stems beyond the paper are cut 
in convenient length and wound with 
tinfoil, tied with violet ribbon. The 
paper frills are made from lace paper 
mats found at all large confectioners. 
Parisian Basket Cakes 

Any simple cakes made in molds 
which suggest basket forms can be dec- 
orated in this fashion, which appeals 
especially to children. The cakes are 
first frosted with sugar and the white 
of egg, and while that is moist, a border 
of thin leaves made of angelique is put 
on, and the center is heaped with 
candied cherries, rose leaves, violets, or, 
in fact, any colored scraps which sug- 
gest the ecntents of a garnished basket. 
For Christmas, round red candies are 
used as holly berries among the leaves, 
and at Easter, small egg shaped candies 
are appropriate. A hand!’e of angelique 
completes the basket form. 
Leaves for Sticky Goodies 

To decorate and also to make more 
dainty in their handling, is the object of 
the leaves of ribbon added to fruits 
glaces. Sometimes candied cherries are 
made very realistic by the addition 
of long, slender stems of angelique, cut 
thick at the end inserted in the cherries, 
then fastened together, in twos, with 
green satin ribbon which is tied tight 
once and then eut in leaf shape. Small 
candied pears and apricots also can be 
given ribbon leaves and the advantage is 
obvious. 
Small French Shortcakes 

Simple cup or snonge cakes are baked 
in small round tins about two inches 
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deep. When cooked and cool, they are 
placed on a plate, larger side down, and 
with a sharp, thin knife, the upper half 
is sliced off. That part is replaced later 
by a stiff fruit jelly which has been 
cooled in exactly the same shape cake 


BASKET GOODIES 


tins, half filled. The jelly is colored red 
and contains small fruit, strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries or finely sliced 
peaches or pineapple. A tablespoon of 
whipped cream crowns the jelly and the 
whole makes a very attractive dessert. 


Simple Confections 
By Katuerine A. 


In Germany, weeks before St Nich- 
olas’ advent, the children think long- 
ingly of certain dainty little cakes 
carefully hidden away in forbidding 
stone crocks. The American housewife 
can hardly do better than to copy some 
of these German cakes, which have the 
virtue of keeping for weeks and improv- 
ing with age. 

Buy at the drug store half an ounce 
of anise seed; beat four egg yolks to 
a thick cream, add the whites whipped 
dry and one pound of sifted 
powdered sugar, about two 
and two-thirds cups, and, of 
course, a little salt; stir in 
two teaspoons of the anise 
seed with four cups of flour, 
knead well together, roll out 
one-half an inch thick and 
press with the springerlei 
board, lightly dredged with 
flour. In Germany these 
boards are handed down as 
heirlooms in the family and 
until recent years could not 
be purchased in this coun- 
try. Now, however, one can 
usually find them in the 
large department stores or 
the little German shops. 


They are divided into sections, each sec- 
tion with a picture carved upon it. 
Recently some ingenious mind has hit 
upon the plan of carving these pictures 
upon a roller, which is a great improve- 
ment, as it is far more convenient to 
handle. If the boards cannot be ob- 
tained, a very fair substitute would 
be the little butter stamps which are 
sold everywhere, though these neces- 
sitate more work. After stamping, 
the little cakes are cut apart with a 
sharp knife, covered with a cloth and 
allowed to stand over night, then 
placed on buttered tins and baked 
until golden brown. Have a slow 
oven, lest they rise too rapidly. 

When the cake making begins 
some fondant is useful, and this may 
be made any clear day, three weeks 
before Christmas. To keep it from 
the air so that it will not become 
dry and hard, a wide mouthed, tightly 
sealed glass jar is good. When pass- 
ing the tin counters, look for the 
small forms always so satisfactory for 
fancy cake making. You will find 
hearts, stars, tiny timbale shapes and an 
especially useful iron form in the shape 
of a small hemisphere, about two inches 
across and one and a half deep. These 
are fastened together, a half dozen 
in a set, after the fashion of gem 
irons. Two of these hemispheres may 
be put together with frosting and dipped 
in the fondant, making a very pretty 
ball shape, and the heart shape will, of 
course, be an attractive one. These 
forms cannot be considered expensive, 
as they will last a lifetime. 

If little dipped cakes are decided 
upon, hunt up the grandmother’s recipe 
for pound cake, for modern cook books 
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have yet to evolve anything better for 
the purpose than this famous compound, 
without which the tea table of o!den 
times was never thought complete. The 
rule calls for a pound each of butter, 
sugar, eggs and flour, with flavoring as 
desired. Instead of baking in a loaf 
use a dripping pan lined with paper and 
remember to have a slow oven. This 
may be baked some time before it is 
used, but it must be twenty-four hours 
old or it will not cut smoothly. The 
particular advantage in using this cake 
is that it is firm and close grained and 
when cut into the various forms does 


ROLLER CARVED FOR CAKE PRINTING 


not crumble on the cut edges, when 
applying the frosting. 

Delicious little cakes called chocolate 
cream wells are made by baking the 
above mixture in small tiznbale forms or 
stamping out round with a small tin 
cutter. With a smaller cutter remove 
the centers, leaving the bottom and side 
walls one-fourth inch thick. Melt some 
fondant in a double boiler, flavor and 
tint as liked; lift the little cakes with a 
fork and dip in the melted fondant till 
all sides are coated with the frosting. 
Place on a sheet of waxed paper to dry 
and fill with a chocolate cream made by 
this recipe: 

Cook together for fifteen minutes one 
and one-half cups mi:k, two egg yolks 
well beaten, two tablespoons cornstarch 
and two-thirds cun of sugar; add one 
and one-half squares of chocolate melted 
and one teaspoon of vanilla. Sprinkle 
the top with chopped nuts and garnish 
with a glace cherry or roseleaf if the 
pink tint has been used, or a candied 
violet if that shade was chosen for the 
frosting. Chocolate sticks are also very 
dainty. Melt one and one-half squares 
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choco.ate, add one tablespoon butter 
melted, one cup sugar, one and one- 
fourth cups flour, one cup milk, one tea- 
spoon baking powder and the yolk of 
ene egg. Bake in a sheet so that when 
cone it will be about three-fourths of 
an inch thick. Cut in strips one inch 
wide and four long, spread with frosting 
or fondant, then with plain melted choc- 
olate and decorate with half a pecan. 
For the small cakes baked in the forms, 
mentioned above, try this recipe: Cream 
together cne-half cup butter, one cup 
sugar, add yolks of five eggs beaten 
thick, one-half cup of milk, one and 
three-fourths cups of flour, one and one- 
half teaspoons of baking powder, one 
teaspoon orange or lemon extract. If 
the star shape is used, spread with the 
white fondant and decorate with a holly 
leaf cut from angelica, tiny red candies 
simulating the holly berries. A small 
thimble-shaped cake is frosted with 
chocolate, with four halves of blanched 
almonds placed upright around the sides. 
A small patty pan shape is frosted with 
confectioners’ sugar mixed with orange 
juice and tinted yellow, two strips of 
candied orange peel dividing it into sec- 
tions. Tiny paper cases may be had 


in which only a teaspoonful of the 


dough is to be put, the top covered with 
a sweetened almond paste. 

The toothsome things that may ho 
made from pastry are legion. The same 
forms used for the cakes may be utilize] 
for the pastry. A small oval or round 
form made from pastry is filled with 
transparent cubes of preserved pineapple 
or any of the fruit marmalades, with a 
snowy cap of whipped cream or golden 
meringue. Something novel in the form 
of a wafer to serve with tea is made 
either of puff or plain pastry rolled one- 
eighth inch thick on a board sprinkled 
with sugar, then covered with grated 
sweet chocolate, folded once together, 
rolled again lightly and the top covered 
with finely chopped candied orange 
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peel. These are stamped out with a 
cutter in the form of iatticework. For 
another novelty, melt one square of 
chocolate and mix well with one cup 
powdered sugar, one-half cup finely 
chopped nuts and knead to a stiff dough 
with unbeaten white of egg. Roll into 
balls the size of small marbles and bake 
in a slow oven. 

Lemon and orange peel, usually 
thrown away, may also be made to 
contribute to the bonbon dish or add 
to the flavor of cake or dessert. Boil 
till tender, remove the white part by 
seraping with a spoon, cut into strips 
and simmer in a thick syrup till nearly 
dry, then stir until the sugar coats every 
part. Keep from the air or it will 
harden. 


Wholesome, Inexpensive Goodies 


Why not let the children try mak- 
ing some other sweets for Christmas 
this year—goodies which are not the 
usual Christmas candies. The all-sugar 
sweets soon make themselves felt in 
the resulting fretful and out-of-sorts 
moods. Of course, they will want some 
kind of candy, and a good one is always 
found in the hard, peanut variety which 
cannot be swallowed hurriedly or with- 
out mastication. The very best recipe 
for it is this one, and it has to recom- 
mend it, besides its excellence as a 
candy, the simplicity with which it can 
be made. 

Peanut Brittle 


Shell, skin and chop fine one quart of 
peanuts or enough to make one cup of 
nut meats. Place one cup of sugar in a 
saucepan without water and heat grad- 
ually, stirring all the time, until the 
sugar is completely melted. Mix the 
peanuts in thoroughly, pour out on an 
inverted tin, unbuttered, then shape into 
a square with two broad knives. When 
the candy begins to hold its shape, mark 
it in small squares and continue to 
shape it and re-mark it until it hardens. 
Set it to cool. 

Another old-fashioned sweet which 
never fails of its welcome is the pop- 
corn ball, or better still, because the ball 
is clumsy and sticky and quite as likely 
as not to leave molasses on cheeks and 
chin, try the corn cake, making it by 
the same recipe as usual but pressing 
the well mixed hot corn and molasses 
into deep buttered loaf tins. “Press it 
down and shake it together” if you want 
gvod solid cakes, and when you have 
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done that, put another tin on top with 
a flatiron in it. When the corn is cool, 
turn out and slice in thick slices. Corn 
should never be allowed to stand long 
before it is eaten as it becomes very 
tough and indigestible. 

Stuffed dates are quite ordinarily 
used but stuffed figs you may be less 
familiar with. Both are good for the 
children and easy to make, For the 
filling use a mixture of nut meats all 
cut in tiny strips, some small bits of 
candied cherries, candied ginger or any 
candied fruit. Have a variety and use 
only the best figs for filling. 

Another sweetmeat of the oriental 
style is made by chopping together dates 
and figs in equa! quantities and rolling 
them well in sugar, then shaping them 
in balls with a half nut on each side or 
rolling a nut into the center before 
sugaring. 

A dainty macaroon is made as fol- 
lows: Beat the whites of two eggs until 
very stiff, add to them gradually a cup 
of powdered sugar, then one and one- 
half tablespoons of sifted flour and a 
cup of finely chopped peanuts. Drop by 
spoonfuls on an oiled paper and brown 
delicately. 

Or you can use the same recipe with 
fewer peanuts and less sugar and make 
peanut kisses. Beat the whites of two 
eggs, add gradually three-quarters of a 
cup of powdered sugar, one and one- 
half tablespoons of flour and one-third 
of a cup of chopped peanuts. Bake as 
before. If you are all grown-ups and 
prefer candies, maple candy is univer- 
sally liked and is certainly good to eat. 
Maple Bonbons 

Cook two cups of maple syrup until a 
little dropped on ice will just thread. 
Remove from the fire and add two table- 
spoons of cream. Beat until thick and 
creamy and then mold into the form 
desired, either with nuts or as plain 
bonbons. Another maple candy which 
is good for a Christmas candy pull is 
the following: 

Maple Candy 

Boil together for five minutes oie cup 
of maple syrup and one cup of sugar; 
add one-quarter of a teaspoon of cream 
of tartar, two teaspoons of butter and 
two teaspoons of vinegar. After it has 
boiled until it is brittle when tried in 
cold water, pour it into buttered pans to 
cool. When cool enough to handle, pull 
it until it becomes hard, then cut it in 
pieces and allow it to stand two or three 
days to become “ripened.” 
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A Vegetarian Dinner 
Be 

From the viewpoint of the old and 
prevailing school of diet, the Christmas 
dinner of the vegetarian would seem at 
first an exceedingly slim affair. But a 
glance at the following menu and recipes 
will show how attractive a meal may 
grace the Christmas table, while a trial 
of such a diet, according to the vege- 
tarians, would prove its salutary effects 
upon our overworked systems. 

MENU 
Puree.of almonds 
Vegetable oysters with brown sauce— 
served in croustades 
Lentil roast with mushrooms 
Stuffed potatoes Celery 
Cranberry sauce 
Tomato and pineapple salad 

Cheese straws 

Fruit mince pie Pumpkin jie 
Peanut ice cream Sugar crisps 

Cereal coffee 
Puree of Almonds 

Blanch and chop three dozen sweet 
almonds and six or eight bitter almonds; 
add a little salt and cold water and 
pound in a mortar. Then place this 
paste with one pint of milk, one small 
head of celery and one small onion in 
the top of the double boiler and heat 
for one and one-half hours. Strain, 
pressing all the liquid out very carefully. 
Thicken one pint of white stock with 
three tablespoons of butter and three 
tablespoons of flour rubbed together, add 
this mixture to the first one and season. 
Just before serving, add one cup of thin 
cream, heated. 

Vegetable Oysters with Brown Sauce 

Wash the oyster plant, serape it and 
place immediately in very cold water. 
Cut into cubes of about three-quarters 
of an inch and cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain off the water 
and add to a rich brown sauce. Serve 
in eroustades which have been browned 
in the oven, not fried. 

Stuffed Potatoes 
Wash, serub and hake potatoes of uni- 
form size; when tender cut in halves 
lengthwise, scoop out the potato care- 
fully, mash and season with salt and 
pepper, then add a little sweet cream and 
white of egg stifily beaten. Return the 
potato to the shells and heap lightly, 
then brown in the oven, 
Lentil Roast (from The Vegelarian) 
Soak two cups of lentils over night. 
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In the morning add two or three slices 
of onion and several sticks of celery. 
When tender pass through a colander. 
Add one cup of tomato, cooked and 
strained, one cup of whole wheat flour, 
two well beaten eggs, and place in a but- 
tered tin. Baste well with melted butter 
and bake from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Tomalo and Pineapple Salad 

If possible, serve in tomato cups on 
lettuce leaves with a spoonful of may- 
onnaise to garnish. The salad should 
first be marinated with a French dress- 
ing made with lemon juice. If the 
fresh tomatoes cannot be had, use the 
larger pieces from the best canned 
tomatoes, draining them well from the 
liquid, and then serve in lettuce eups 
with the mayonnaise dressing as before. 
Cheese Slraws 

Place in a large mixing bowl the fol- 
lowing ingredients, creaming each one 
into the mixture: One-half table- 
spoon of butter, one cup of grated cheese, 
one cup of fresh bread crumbs, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt, a dash of cay- 
enne, one and one-half tablespoons of 
milk and two-thirds of a eup of bread 
flour. When thoroughly moistened, mold 
on a board until you have a creamy paste. 

Xoll to one-half inch thickness and cut 
in strips one-half inch wide and six 
inches lone. Bake on buttered paper in 
a hot even until delicately browned. 
Fruil Mince Pie 

Pastry (from Every Day Dishes): 
Sift together equal parts graham grits 
and white flour (graham flour or wheat 
meal may be used in plece of the grits). 
Wet with cold thin sweet cream, taking 
care to have all the materials cold; mix 
quickly, place on the board without 
kneading, and roll eut at once. Fill 
and bake quickly. 

Filling: For the fruit mince filling 
use these proportions: Three-quarters 
cup of raisins stoned and chopped, one- 
half eup chopped figs, one-half cup cur- 
rants, one-quarter cup eut citron, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt, three-quarters 
cup of molasses, one-half cup brown 
sugar, one-third enup of lemon juice, one- 
half eup eracker crumbs, and two eggs 
well beaten. <A little spice may be used 


if desired. 


Sugar Crisps (from Every Day Dishes) 

Meke a soft dough of two and one- 
fourth eups of wheat meal or graham 
flour, one-half eup of sugar and one eup 
of rather thick sweet crenm. Knead 
as little as possible, roll out very thin, 
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cut in rounds or squares and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Peanut Ice Cream 

One quart of thin cream, one cup of 
rolled peanut meats, one cup of sugar, 
one tablespoon of vanilla, Mix all to- 
gether and freeze. 


How to Serve Ducks 
By Euiza R. Parker 


Ducks Braised 

Draw and singe a pair of ducks, wipe 
them inside and ovt with a damp towel. 
Line a small pan with thin slices of 
bacon, sprinkle the bottom with minced 
parsley, thyme, grated lemon peel and a 
little finely chopped onion. Lay the 
ducks in, cover with a sliced carrot, three 
or four whole cloves, a tablespoon of 
eurrant jelly and a cup of stock. Set 
over the fire and let simmer one hour, 
basting frequently. Slice one large 
turnip, fry it in hot butter, turn into 
the saucepan, take up the ducks and set 
to keep warm; let the turnip cook for 
ten minutes; take the slices up, arrange 
on the dish around the ducks, strain the 
gravy, thicken it with a little browned 
flour, pour over, and serve the ducks 
very hot with currant jelly and lemon 
sliced. 
Ragout of Duck 

Draw, clean and singe a pair of ducks. 
Put them in a baking pan, lay thin 
slices of bacon over the breasts, add half 
a cup of water to the pan and set in a 
quick oven for half an hour. Take from 
the pan and cut into pieces. Put two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan and stir 
over the fire until brown; add two table- 
spoons of flour and mix until smooth; 
then add a pint of boiling stock. Stir 
until it boils; add a teaspoon of onion 
juice, a tablespoon each of walnut and 
mushroom catsup, the juice of half a 
lemon and a spray of thyme, with a little 
salt and cayenne. Lay the pieces of 
duck in this sauce, cover and set over 
the fire to simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Take up the joints on a heated dish, pour 
the gravy over and garnish with a 
border of toasted bread. 
Fillet of Duck 

Roast a pair of well grown ducks. 
Take the meat from the breasts, cut it 
into fillets and lay them in a saucepan 
with a tablespoon of game stock, a glass 
of wild grape jelly, a teaspoon of glaze, 
the juice of half a lemon, salt and white 
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pepper, a blade of mace, a dash of cay- 


enne and a little grated nutmeg. Cover 
and set over a slow fire to simmer for 
ten minutes. Arrange a mound of 
boiled green peas on a heated dish in 
the center of a ring croustade, dish the 
fillet on the bread and pour the sauce 
over. Garnish with sliced tomatoes and 
olives. 

Deviled Duck (a Creole recipe) 

Cut a tender, well grown duck down 
the back. Prick the flesh all over and 
rub the fowl with a mixture of French 
mustard, lemon juice, white pepper, salt, 
cayenne and a little powdered mace. 
Lay on a broiling iron over a clear fire 
for half an hour, baste with melted 
butter and turn until done on both sides. 
Take up on a heated dish, pour over a 
cup of mushroom sauce and garnish 
with watercress. Serve with pepper 
mangoes. 

Salmi of Duck 

Draw, clean and singe a pair of young 
ducks. Place them in a baking pan, 
put thin slices of bacon over the breasts, 
add half a cup of water to the pan with 
half a teaspoon of salt, and set in a 
quick oven for half an hour. Take up 
and cut into pieces. Put two table- 
spoons of butter in a saucepan and set 
over the fire to brown, add two table- 
spoons of flour, mix until smooth, pour 
in a pint of boiling water, add half of a 
small onion finely minced, the juice of a 
small lemon, four or five button mush- 
rooms, a tablespoon of walnut catsup, 
with salt, pepper and a dash of cayenne. 
Put in the joints of the fowl and set 
over the fire to simmer gently for half 
an hour. Take up, arrange on a heated 
dish, add a dozen olives to the sauce 
after straining it, and thicken with a 
little brown roux. Pour over the ducks 
and serve with fruit salad. 


Souffle of Duck 

Roast a well grown duck, remove the 
breast and best parts of the flesh with- 
out skin. Put in a mortar with three 
ounces of boiled rice, an ounce of butter, 
half a cup of glaze melted, a teaspoon of 
salt, a pinch of black pepper and a dash 
of cayenne; pound all together until 
smooth, add the beaten yolks of four 
ergs, mix well, beat the whites of two 
eggs and stir lightly into the mixture. 
Pour into one large or a number of 
small souffle cases. Set in the oven to 
bake until very light and slightly brown. 
Serve immediately with rich brown 
sauce. Currant jelly and walnut pickles 
are nice accompaniments. 
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Pies in General and a Few in Particular 


By ANNE WARNER 


LIKE pie—and am not ashamed. It 

is part of a Yankee inheritance, so I 

even own up to the appetite with 
modest pride. Unlike a friend just back 
from Europe who said: “I made up my 
mind when I went abroad that nobody 
should know, unless I chose to tell it, that 
I came from New England; that I would 
‘fancy,’ and not ‘guess’ through my 
nose; and that I’d never ask for pie, my 
two besetting sins—but pie! It was 
everywhere, and such pies, atrocious 
messes! Made of pork, tough steak, 
mutton, and veal and ham together, and 
in Germany even of cabbage! To be 
sure, they do have little pies in England 
that are poor imitations of ours, but 
our benighted cousins call them tarts. 
Ilaven’t you a piece of your rich, soul- 
satisfying mince pie for a poor prod- 
igal?” 

I know it has been, and is, out of 
fashion to own to a weakness for pie; 
perhaps one reason is because, among 
all sorts of notions about eating, whether 
we shall cook or eat raw; indulge in no 
water, or floods of it; whether salt or 
saltless we go; and whether vegetable or 
meat diet be the prime cause of our 
many woes; all food-hereties agree in 
one thing, that pie is unwholesome, and 
have sueeeeded in partly converting 
fearful and undecided thousands to this 
fallacy. 


Not long ago a bright young woman 
living in a small city suggested a way 
to help pay a chureh debt by having 
a regular weekly sale of the despised 
viand. The idea (after some demur) 
was adopted and the housewives of the 
parish came up to the mark nobly, each 
with the particular variety in which 
she excelled, and they of the other 
parishes came to buy. The enthusiasm 
grew, and the pies sent up their incense 
and brought in their shekels, till there 
was no debt to cook for, when the sup- 
plies and sales languished and were no 
more. And there was no outbreak of 
contagious indigestion in the town, 
either! This is but one experience 
which forces me to the conclusion that 
pie is really sniffed at only by the 
ignorant or hopelessly prejudiced. 

Real pies—not counting the misnamed 
meat coneoctions—may be divided into 
four classes; the hunting-case, the open- 
face, the lattice-work and the aristo- 
cratie, The first has both an upper and 
under crust, and mince pie is the only 
one the writer makes this way, senti- 
ment and precedent being too strong for 
her to do otherwise. 

The second division includes all pies 
having an under erust only. TI give 
recipes for a few favorites which never 
seem to pall upon our family, and which 
have often silenced both “native and 
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foreign born” scoffers at the great 
American standby. ‘Tle proportions 
viven make filling for one pie. 

Fairy Squash Pie 

Two eggs beaten till light with two 
tablespoons of sugar. Add one full table- 
spoon of maple syrup, three big table- 
spoons of sifted squash and one pint of 
rich, hot milk; season slightly with 
spices, 

Aunt Ann’s Squash Pie 

Beat together one-half a cup of sugar, 
one egg, one-half teaspoon of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, ginger and salt to taste. Add 
one big cup of dry squash, strained and 
seasoned, and two cups of hot milk and 
cream mixed. In making squash pie | 
plan to use what is left from dinner the 
day before, and of course it has in it 
butter, salt and sometimes a little pepper, 
which makes it all the better. 

Lemon Meringue Pie 

Mix one small cup of sugar, yolks of 
lwo eggs, three tablespoons of flour, juice 
and grated rind of one lemon; add one 
cup of boiling water and cook like a 
custard in a double boiler. Bake in a 
paste with the rim pinched high about 
ihe edge of the plate, and as an addi- 
tional precaution against losing part of 
the fillmg on the oven bottom, bind 
round with a strip of white cotton cloth, 
letting it extend above the crust. Or 
set in the middle of the pie a small 
funnel which has had the tube part eut 
off so that it is about a quarter of an 
inch shorter than the depth of your pie 
plate; or even use a small-sized can 
filler in the same manner—anything to 
allow juicy, aspiring pies, like lemon, 
cranberry or berry, to expand and still 
retain their contents. When the lemon 
custard is set, put on a meringue made 
of the whites of two eggs and two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar added while 
beating, and brown in a slow oven. 

It may have been pies made by the 
following rule which were warranted to 
be a sure cure for unrequited love; at all 
events, it was cold sweet potato pie which 
had this property on southern soil: 
Sweet Polato Pie 

Whip thoroughly together three eggs 
and one cup of sugar; add one cup of 
softened butter, one cup of cream, one 
cup of boiled sweet potato which has 
been worked through a sieve, and one- 
half of a cup of fine sherry. It bakes 
slowly, so do not take from the oven till 
“set” clear into the middle. This is 
delicious, but a little goes a long way 
toward satisfying the craving for dessert. 


The lattiee-work elass is well illus- 
irated by this 
Mock Cherry Pie 

Mix one cup of sugar and one table- 
spoon of flour, ndd one-half a cup of 
boiling water, stir together and allow 
to dissolve and heat on thé back of the 
range. Prepsre one and one-half cups 
of cranberries by cutting in halves lengih- 
wise and add to the syrup with one-half 
a cup of Sultana raisins and one tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Cover a shallow plate, 
or pate pans, with paste, put in the 
filling and eross-bar tlie top with narrow 
strips of the paste. 

For the aristocratic or “upper crust” 
pies prepare and season the filling for 
these as you would if the plate had been 
crust covered, heap high—anything 
hut a thin, flat pie; cover with rich paste 
without stretehing it, cut a little vent 
for the steam, and bake. I use apples, 
peaches, berries, prunes, rhubarb or any- 
thing I happen to have, and serve it 
neatly right side up, with a pie knife 
and large spoon. 

A good example of a pie which starts 
out to be “aristocratic” and falls from 
its high estate is the following: 

Quaker Pie 

Fill a deep plate with good sour apples 
—Baldwins or Greenings. Cut them in 
quarters and once again; they will cook 
just as quickly as when sliced, though 
it is hard to make people believe this 
fact. Cover with a good paste. Bake 
till the apple is soft and the crust a 
nice brown. ‘Take off the crust and turn 
it over onto the plate upon whieh the 
pie is to be served. Season the hot apple 
with a little butter, sugar, nutmeg and 
a speck of sali. Mix well and put 
smoothly over the crust. Beat the whites 
of two eves dry, and in another round- 
bottomed bowl beat stiff three table- 
spoons of thick cream; fold together, 
adding one heaping tablespoon of pow- 
dered sugar and a few drops of vanilla. 
Spread over the apple. Do not prepare 
the pie so long before serving that the 
erust has time to soak. This makes a 
luncheon dish of the “cut-and-come- 
again” order, 


Grease Spots ean be removed from 
material which does not allow liquid 
cleansing. Lay a clean piece of blotting 
paper over the spot, and place a warm 
flatiron on top of it. Move to a clean 
part of the blotter from time to time 
until the grease is all soaked up. 


M. T. R. 
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Menus for December 


Wholesome 


Tvespay, Dec 1 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Fish rolls 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


and Economical Meals 
Accord with the 


Law of Hygiene 


Minced lamb with peas 


Baked sweet potatoes 
Orange custard 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Veal cutlets 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Currant jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
Baked apple 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Dec 2 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Potato cakes 
Baked eggs 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Scalloped clams 
Toasted muffins 
Coffee jelly 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
White soup with egg 
balls 
Roast of beef 
Potato souffle 
Scalloped onions 
Tomato salad 
Coffee charlotte russe 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Dec 3 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato bouillon 
Cold roast beef 
Potatoes, baked 
Wafers 


Dinner 
Sardine canapes 
Roast chicken 

Hominy croquettes 
celery 
jelly 
Nut salad 
Crackers and cheese 

Coffee 

Fripay, Dec 4 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Meat and potato hash 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Toasted muffins 

Baked apples 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Baked cod with 
sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Canned corn 
Pickled beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Apricot whip 


oyster 


Coffee; 


dumplings 


Olives 


Minced beef on toast 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Welsh 


Cottage pudding with 


Green peas Turnips 
Pineapple and celery 
salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 


Saturpay, Dec 5 
Breakfast 
Figs and dates 
Cereal with cream 
Minced 
Cofiee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Pickles 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Timbale of chicken 
Potatoes au gratin 
Parsnips 
Crabapple jelly 
Celery salad 
Cranberry pudding 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Dec 6 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast of lamb 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Celery 
Potato salad 
Maple mousse 
Coffee 
Supper 
rarebit on toast 
Olives and mayonnaise 
sandwiches 
Orange marmalade 
Ladyfingers 
Monpay, Dec 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Fried sweet potatoes 
offee 
Luncheon 
Bouillon 
Turkish salad 
Brown bread 
Canned pears 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Creamed carrots 
Mashed potatoes 
Tomato salad 


ruit sauce 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, Dec 8 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese croquettes 
ye muffins Cocoa 
own Betty with hard 
sauce 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Tricasseed lamb 
Sweet potatoes 


in | 


| Wepnespay, Dec 9 
Breakfast 
White grapes 
Cereal with cream 
| Potato omelet 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Croutons 


| wiches 
Dinner 
| Broiled oysters 


Fried halibut with 


Wafers| tomato sauce 


Mashed white potato 
Boiled beets 
Crabapple jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
| Banana meringue 

Coffee 
Tuvurspay, Dec 10 
Breakfast 
Sliced oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon Potato cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped fish 
arker house rolls 
Pickled celery 
Orange layer cake 
Dinner 
Broiled smelts 
Boiled tongue 
Riced potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Radishes 
Dressed lettuce 
Apple charlotte 
Coffee 
Fripay, Dec 11 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Popovers 
Sausages cooked in the 


Toast 


Pickles | 
clams on toast;Quince marmalade sand- 


Sunpay, Dec 13 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Corn muffins 
} Coffee 
| Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Roast turkey 
Sweet potatoes 
Spinach Squash 
Beet salad 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed salmon in 
croustades 
| Brown bread sandwiches 
Olives 
Chocolate 
Monpay, Dec 14 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Toasted muffins Olives 
range jelly 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Blanquette of turkey 
Boiled potatoes Celery 
Baked turnip 
Tomato salad 
Tapioca cream 
offee 
Tuespay, Dec 15 
Breakfast 
Tangerines 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Olives Wafers 

Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Broiled finnan haddie 

Hollandaise sauce 

Boiled potatoes 

Stewed tomatoes 

Cress salad 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Coffee | 
Saturpay, Dec 12 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet | 

Hominy muffins | 

Coffee | 
| 


Luncheon 
Cheese cream toast 
lives 

Peach jelly 
Cocoa 


Dinner | 
Lobster canapes 
Cold sliced tongue 
Potato croquettes 
Creamed celery 
Parsnips 
Fruit salad 


Crackers and cheese | 
Coffee 


Escalloped rice and 
cheese 
Whole wheat bread 
range marmalade 
Nuts 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 


|Roast tenderloin of pork 


Browned potatoes 
Baked squash 
Apple sauce 
Celery salad 

Lemon milk sherbet 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Dec 16 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Chopped turkey on toast 


rown bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold roast pork 
Potato croquettes 
Cranberry jelly 
Crackers and cheese 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Fried 
Radishes 
Oyster salad 
Apricot short 
Coffee 
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Tuurspay, Dec 17 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Fried sweet potatocs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Sweet pickles 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb cutlets with 
tomato sauce 
3aked potatoes 
Lima beans 
Celery salad 
Orange shortcake 
Coffee 
Fripay, Dec 18 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Minced with 
dropped eggs on toast 
‘offee 
Luncheon 


Creamed dried beef and 


celery 
Baked potatoes 
Crackers and olives 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Salmon loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Green peas 
Dressed lettuce 
Banana cantaloupe 
office 
Saturpay, Dec 19 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
h cream 


Cereal 


Egg vermicelli on toast 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Srown bread 
Orange jelly 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Braised beef 
trowned potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Cranberry sauce 
Peas and lettuce salad 
l’ineapple sponge 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Dec 20 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


Pan broiled ham Eggs 


Raked sweet potatoes 
Corn cake 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktails 
Roast of veal 
Sweet potatoes 
Parsnip croquettes 
elery 
salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Tomatoes and eggs on 
chafing-dish 
Brown bread sandwiche 
Cream cheese 
Monpay, Dec 21 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 


Omelet with cream sauce 


Graham muffins 
Coffee 


! Luncheon 


Celery 


Celery 


Coffee 


Wafers 


THE 


Cream of potato so 


Croutons Pickles} 
Bread and butter sand-| 
wiches 

Stewed prunes 


Dinner 
Clear soup | 
Veal pie | 
i Creamed spinach | 
Sweet potatoes 
Grape jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
Snow pudding | 
Coffee | 
Tuespay, Dec 22 
‘ Break 
| Cereal with dates 
Fried scallops 
Toasted brown bread 
| Coffee 


1st 


| 
| Oatmeal 
Maple } 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
| Broiled beefsteak 
Sweet potato croquette 
Stewed tomatoes 
Onion salad 
| Apple charlotte 


alloped cheese 
Olives 
cake 


Sponge cake Coffee 
Wepbnespay, Dec 23 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
chopped meat 
Rye muffins 
Luncheon 
Becf croquettes with 
olive sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Fruit 


Coffee | 


Dinner 
Ciear soup 
Breaded lamb chops 
Riced potatoes 
Tomato croquettes 
Parsnips 
Celery salad 


Orange souffle 


Coffee 
Tuurspay, Dec 24 
Break fast 


Spiced apples 
Cereal with cream 
Hominy gems 
Baked eggs 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Scalloped clams 


Toasted muffins 
Oranges 
Dinner 
Clam soup 
Jaked ham 
Potato soufiie 
Scalloped cabbage 
Pickled beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Prune jelly with cream 
‘off 


offee 
Fripay, Dec 25 
Break/ast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Corn cake 
Dinner 
Consomme with croutons 
Creamed oysters in pate 
shells 
Roast chickens 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked celery 
Squash baked in the shell 
Cranberry sauce 


Coffe 


Olives | 
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| Apple salad with mayon- Turnips 


Radishes 
Celery salad 
Indian pudding with 


naise dressing 
Cheese straws 


English plum pudding cream 
Mince pie Coffee 
_ _ Crape sherbet | Turspay, Dec 29 
ruit uts/ Breakfast 
Coffee Baked apples 
_ Supper Cereal with cream 
Cream toast Creamed codfish 


Apple jelly 


4 Baked potatoes 
Sponge cake 


Graham muffins 


Cocoa Coffee 
Saturpay, Dec 26 Luncheon 
Breakfast Corn oysters 
- Brown bread 


Malaga grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Fried hominy with 
maple syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked macaroni and 


Cream cheese 
Stewed apricots 
Dinner 
roiled sardines on toast 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Creamed asparagus 
Baked sweet potatoes 


| 
x Dressed lettuce 
| Pineapple tapioca pud- 
ives | ding with cream 
Sliced plum pudding Cofice 
Dinner 
Cream of lima bean | WEDNESDAY, Dec 3° 
soup fast 
Cold ham ranges 
Potato croquettes rom 
Dressed lettuce 
Date pudding | Waffles oe maple 
Coffee 
Coffee 
SUNDAY, Drc 27 | Luncheon 
Breakfast Clam chowder 
Oranges Graham bread 


Ilam toast 


salad 


i 


Fruit salad 
Dinner 

Coffee Tomato soup 

Dinner Lamb chops, pan broiled 

Celery soup Rice croquettes 

Fricasseed chicken Green peas Celery 
Rice croquettes Orange and grape salad 
; Crackers and cheese 


Cereal with cream Olives 


Popovers 


Creamed cauliflower 

Cranberry sauce Coffee 
Potato salad Tuurspay, Dec 31 
custard Breakfast 


Coffee Grape fruit 
Supper Cereal with cream 
Clam bouillon Sausages cooked in the 

3read sticks oven 
Macaroons Cocoa Baked potatoes 
Mloxpay, Dec 28 | Buckwheat cakes 


Coffee 
| Luncheon 
Egees and tomatoes on 


Cereal with cream 
Minced clams on toast 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs 


toast 
Whole wheat bread 
Olives 
Vig layer cake 
Dinner 
Consomme 


Whole wheat bread Corned beef 
Squash pie Chees? potato Beets 
| Dinner Cabbage 
Rice soup Dressed lettuce 
Roast of beef Orange charlotte 


3rowned potatoes Coffee 


SOME OF THE RECIPES 

Rolls 

Cook together in boiling water one 
eup of salt codfish, which has been well 
picked over and washed, and two eups 
of sliced potatoes, until the potatoes are 
tender. Drain off the water and return 
to the kettle. Mash them thoroughly 
and dry over the heat. Add one-half 
tablespoon of butter, one well beaten 
egg and a dash of pepper, with a little 
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salt if necessary. Shape like croquettes 
and fry in deep fat. 
Salmon Loaf 

Take one can of salmon, drain off the 
juice and chop the fish fine. Add the 
yolks of four eggs, beaten very light, 
one-half cup of grated bread crumbs, 
four tablespoons of melted butter, one- 
quarter teaspoon of pepper, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and a little finely 
chopped parsley. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff and add last. Put in a but- 
tered pan and bake half an hour. 
Fried Cauliflower 

Wash and cut the cauliflower into see- 
tions; cook in boiling salted water until 
tender but not broken; drain thoroughly, 
dip each floweret into beaten egg, then 
into crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Serve 
with a cream or cream tomato sauce. 
IIam Toast 

Mix with one tablespoon of finely 
chopped ham the beaten yolk of an egg 
and a little milk. Ileat over the fire 
without boiling and spread over thin 
buttered toast. 
Turkish Salad 

To one pint of cold baked beans allow 
two onions, which have been allowed to 
stand, sliced, in cold water for a half 
hour. Cut small and mix with the 
beans, then add French dressing. 
Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves and gar- 
nish with eut olives and thinly sliced 
tomatoes or cucumbers. If these are not 
in season, use a few slices of hard cooked 
egg. 
Apple Charlolle 

Sutter a deep baking dish. Take 
smooth slices of bread and butter and 
line the bottom and sides of the dish. 
Fill it with sliced sour apples, sweetened 
and flavored to taste, and add a teaspoon 
of butter cut in small bits. For a cover 
soak slices of bread for a minute in 
milk or water and fit over the top. Put 
on a plate which will fit closely and 
weight it. Bake two and a half or three 
hours in a moderate oven. Turn out 
whole on a platter. Serve with hard 
sauce, 
Banana Meringue 

Place bananas which have been peeled 
in a bakingAdish. Pour over them a 
well-sweetened mixture of lemon and 
pineapple juice (one part lemon to two 
parts pineapple). Cover and bake them 
until tender, remove from the oven and 
cover with a stiff meringue. Brown it 
delicately and serve hot. 


For the Christmas Hamper 
By Eveanor Marcuant 


Decide on the number and size of the 
articles to be sent, and select the hamper 
accordingly, arrange them, putting the 
heaviest articles in the bottom and the 
lightest and more perishable dishes on 
top; an ordinary market basket ten 
inches by twelve will hold, if properly 
packed, a chicken or game pie, a dozen 
rolls, a plum pudding, loaf of cake, a 
dozen doughnuts and a box of eandy; 
and can be made most attractive by giv- 
ing the basket two coats of dark green 
paint and then one of varnish—this 
should of course be done several weeks 
Lefore it is to be used, so that no odor 
of paint remains; tie up the handles 
after the basket is packed, with a large 
bow of either white or red satin ribbon; 
if white is selected thrust through the 
bow a sprig of mistletoe, and use a 
handsome spray of holly, gay with 
berries, if red is chosen. 

A dainty basket that was received by 
an old lady last Christmas, contained 
a loaf of old-fashioned lady's eake, 
two dozen seed cookies, a loaf cf graham 
bread and a glass of quince marmalade; 
it was sent by a grandniece from a dis- 
tant town who had remembered her 
taste for certain old-time dainties, which 
she eould seldom seeure in the hotel 
in which she lived. Iler delight was 
pathetic when she opened the box on 
Christmas morning, and felt that she had 
heen thought of and planned for amid 
the hundred and one duties of a busy 


housekeeper. Even the inexperienced 
housewife need not fear to prepare the 
dishes if the following rules are ecare- 


fully followed, as she will be sure of the 
results, 
An Old-Fashioned Chichen Pudding 
Cut up a young chicken into good 
sized pieces, put them into a saucepan 
with just enough water to cover them. 
Boil until quite tender, then season with 
salt, pepper and cclery salt. Place the 
chicken in a well buttered pudding dish, 
add two tablespoons of minced parsley, 
two hard boiled eggs sliced, a teaspoon 
of onion juice and enough chicken broth 
to moisten. Pour over it the following 
batter: two eggs beaten light and mixed 
with one cup of milk, a pinch of salt, a 
tablespoon of melted butter and one 
teaspoon of baking powder mixed with 
two cups of sifted flour. Bake one hour 
in a moderate oven; this is equally good 
served hot or cold. 
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Veal Cheese 

Prepare equal quantities of boiled 
veal and smoked tongue; pound small 
pieces of each separately in a mortar, 
moistening with melted butter as you 
proceed, adding the chopped white of a 
hard boiled egg to the veal, and the 
erated yolk of the egg to the tongue. 
Pack in a square dish in alternate lay- 
ers so that when turned out and sliced 
it will look variegated. Decorate with 
sprigs of parsley and sliced lemon. 
Chess Cakes 

Pare and grate one cocoanut, boil 
one pound of sugar fifteen minutes in 
wo-thirds of a pint of water; stir in the 
grated cocoanut and boil ten minutes 
longer. While warm stir in a_ table- 
spoon of butter, the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten and half a cup of chopped 
raisins, Lake in patty pans, lined with 
rich paste, ten minutes, garnish each 
cake with a tablespoon of meringue 
made from the whites of the eggs 
sprinkled with grated lemon peel. 
Martha Washington Cake 

Cream one cup of sugar with two 
tablespoons of butter, add half a cup of 
sweet milk, and two teaspoons of baking 
powder sifted with two cups of flour, 
then the whites of three eggs beaten 
stiff and half a teaspoon of rose extract. 
Rake earefully in square tins lined with 
oiled paper and ice with boiled icing, 
flavored with almond. Mark the top 
in slices with a silver knife and decorate 
each slice with a eandied cherry and 
citron. 


Dominoes 

These little eakes, which are as orna- 
mental as they are delicious, are very 
easily made. Have a plain cake baked 
in rather a shallow pan and when cool, 
cut into small oblong pieces, the size 
and shape of a domino only a trifle 


larger. Frost the top and sides with 
boiled icing. When the frosting is 


hard, draw the black lines and make the 
dots with a small brush dipped in melted 
chocolate. 
Nut Cakes Fried 

Beat two eggs well, add to them one 
ounce of sifted sugar, two ounces of 
melted butter, half a yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little lukewarm water, a 
teaspoon of milk and a pinch of salt, 
whip all well together, then stir in by 
degrees one pound of flour and a cup of 
chopped hickory nuts. Then set it to 
rise. When light, eut from the dough 
small pieces, mold into a ball and fry 


in hot fat a golden brown; while still 
warm, roll in confectioners’ sugar. 
Fruit Turnovers 

Make a rich puff paste, roll out the 
usual thickness, then eut into circular 
pieces about the size of a saucer; pile 
the fresh fruit or jam on half the paste, 
sprinkle with sugar, wet the edge and 
turn the paste over, press the edges to- 
gether, crimping them slightly, brush 
the turnovers with white of egg, sprinkle 
over sifted sugar and bake twenty 
minutes in a brisk oven. 


Pium Puppixe JeELLy—One ounce gel- 
atine, one cup sugar, one cup seeded rai- 
sins, one-half cup currants, one-quarter 
cup nuts (walnuts) chopped, one-quarter 
cup citron, sliced, one pint of milk, one 
pinch of salt, three tablespoons choco- 
late, one-half teaspoon vanilla. Put 
miik in double boiler, add salt, sugar, 
melt chocolate on dry pan, add a little 
milk to make it smooth, add to sealded 
milk, add soaked gelatine; take from 
tire, add vanilla, set aside to cool. When 
it begins to jelly add the chopped fruits, 
which must have stood fifteen minutes 
in warm water to soften. Serve with 
whipped cream. We put a few table- 
spoons of hot water right into the fruit 
and put on the stove to soften it. Miss 
Sheff. 


Marie Foxpaxnr—Cook together three 


cups 0of maple syrup, two cups of gran- 
ulated war and one-half a Teaspoon 
of cream of tartar, When it will 
thread ene inch when dropped from 

cold fork or forms a soft ball in 
cold water (242° F), pour it into an 
oiled platter or on a marble slab and 
allow it to stand twenty minutes, then 


work it with a knife until it begins to 
harden, and finish by molding with the 
hands until smooth and creamy. Place 
in a deep crockery dish covered with 
waxed paper and allow it to ripen for 
twenty-four hours. It msy be used as a 
basis for walnut creams, bonbons, ete. 
For nut bar, which is very good, melt ii 
over hot water, stirring constantly, and 
when melted add chopped nuts (figs or 
candied fruit may be used also, if 
desired). Pour into the covers of candy 
boxes or into the shallow boxes them- 
selves, first lining them carefully with 
oiled paper. When the fondant is hard 
again, break away the sides of the box 
and cut the candy into squaves for use. 
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The River 


By Rurn McEnery Stvarr 


(From Page 513) 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“You done heerd a-plenty o’ preach- 
in’, ain’t yer?” 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“Is you ever heard a preacher preach 
‘bout supposin’?” 

“No, Isrul.” 

“But L tell you what you ts heern 
preach about. You heern ‘em 
preach about waichin’ an’ prayin’.” 

“Dat’s so, Isrul, but yit’n still, you 
know de scripture say ‘Ilope referred 


GOOD TIOUSEKEEPING 


Pray him to 
strenken my faith, ole You stays 
so much on de water wid de sky in yo’ 
eyes, whilst | works ’mongst de wood- 
piles, so de earth—seem like 
maybe you mought git nigher to Gord n 
what I’m enabled to do. Pickin’ up 
chips, hit’s lowly work an’ hit keeps yo’ 
face down, an’—” 

“Don’t say dat, ole ‘oman! Use yo’ 
fo’sight an’ ’stid you seein’ chips 
you'll see kindlin’ wood. Dat what dey 
is. Dey’ll lead yo’ heart upward, dat- 
a-way. Heap o° folks don’t see nothiw 
but money in de river—money an’ mud, 
an’ dey don't know it’s a merror some- 


“Yaas, Isrul, dat’s so. 


close to 


mecketh de heart sick. You ricollec’ times, full o’ stars an’ glory. I done 

dat, don’t you?” read Gord's rainbow promises on de 
“Yas, but dat’s side-track. Dat face dat muddy river more’n onee, 
¥ ain’t got nothin’ to do wid answer to Whilst I lifted out my swimp hets on a 
FE: prayer. Dat’s jes to give comfort to Still mornin’ when de sun an’ de mist 
a weary souls, when de waitia’-time is consulted together to show a mericle to 
Bi long; dat’s all. Dey may git sick at a ole dim-eyed nigger.” 


“You sho’ does help me, when you 
‘splain it all out dat-a-way, [srul. Pray 
like a gordly man, ole pardner, an’ yo’ 
ole ’oman, she gwine talk faith strong 
she kin—widout turnin’ hycoprite.” 
“Dat’s right, honey—ole *oman—dat’s 
right. You pray an’ 7) pray—an’ we'll 
watch wid faith. Aw ef Gord don’t sen’ 
Marse Charlie, he’ll git a message to us 
some way, so we'll be guided.” 


2 heart—jes’ waitin’.” 

“You right, Jsrul.” 

“Well, an’ arter watchin’ an’ pray- 
in’, dey’s one mo’ thing needful. Aw 
dat’s faith. us 

“Kf we watches for Marse Charlie to 
come—an’ prays tor come, an 
don’t trus’, yon reckon Gord gwine to 
bother wid us?” 

“I fries to trus’, Isrul, an’ mos’ days 


to 


I dees look for Marse Charlie. Many’s The sound of 9 horn from across the 

de time I done taken Blossom by ‘de river put an end to the conversation. 

hand an’ walked down de levee an’ Someone was blowing for the ferryman. ' 
k: looked down in de Ca’allton gyarden “Pity you tied Wood-duck up so soon 
4 while de ban’ played, an’ jes fairly to-night,” said the old wife, following 
of seroochinized my ole eyes out, hopin’ Israel with her eyes ts she spoke, while 
Pe to reconnize ’im in de dance. I’m dat he rose slowly and taking the oars down : 
oe vig a fool in faith—I sho’ is. But I from the rafters started to the river. § 
hes tries de best IT kin, to keep my faith | Im_a imement, the old man’s answer- 5 
ayy warm, so de good Lord’ll see it glowin’ img hern sounded clear and Joud, in 3 


like a live coal in my heart an’ he'll vesponse, and the clank of the chain as 


‘member hisse’f about de chile an’ sen’ it dropped in the bow of the skiff, fol- | 
‘er daddy home! J tries, continu’sely, lowed by the rhythmic sound of the 
[<rul.” oarlocks, told his listening mate that 


“Yor mustn’t talk about trvin’, Han- the ferryman was on his way. Beside 


nah. You mus’ jes b’lieve it, same as a Plyinge the ferry skiff at which Israel 
little chile—same like yon see it, an’ carned odd dimes—every day a few— ; 


An’ when you git be turned many an honest penny with 

his shrimp nets, 
The rafts of logs chained together at 

the Jandine were his. and constituted 


den you does see it. 
along so fur dat you sees wid de n’eyve 
faith, Gord’ll sho’ meck you’ faith 
Ef faith kin h’ist a mountain 


good, 


an’ shove it along, hit can fetch a man the initial station of a driftwood in- 
home whar he b’longs; an’ hit’ll do it, dustry which was finally expressed in 
too.” the lone piles of wood which lay stacked 

“Tsrul !” in cord ieasures on either side of the 


“What is it, Hannah?” 

“Gord ain’t never promised to sew’ 
Marse Charlie home, as T knows on.” 

“Te’s promised to answer de prayer 
faith, ain’t he?’ 


eabin. 

The low and prolonged talk of the old 
people to-night had exceptional 
only in its intensity. The woman’s re- 
luctant almost despair of a forlorn hope 
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was pathetic indeed, but it was only 
momentary. They had gone over the 
same ground many times before, and 
fear and even foreboding had occasion- 
ally clouded their vision in reviewing 
the situation. 

The woman’s observation in regard to 
the child’s growing so tall was the first 
suggestion to Israel of the urgency of 
immediate relief. Men are apt to think 
much of material comfort. But Israel 
was so startled by this new thought that 
when he had rowed his boat out into the 
clearing which the broad river afforded 
he involuntarily pressed the handles of 
his oars, lifting their blades from the 
water while he turned his eyes in one 
direction and another and then upward. 
He had a hard problem to solve. Here 
was a great thinking space, and yet, 
although he stopped for the space of 
several strokes, and the night was mild 
and still—although every condition was 
favorable for clear thought—his mind 
seemed lost in a sort of maze, and it was 
only when he discovered by a familiar 
landmark that he was drifting fast down 
stream, only with this obtrusion of the 
actual, that he rallied quickly, and with 
a deft stroke or two recovered his course. 
And as the oarlocks measured time 
again he chuckled: 

“T got my lesson, yas, 1 got my lesson. 
Work! Dat’s my po’tion. Quick as I 
gits biggoty and tries to read above my 
head, I goes de downward way.” 

He said it aloud, to himself, and the 
words gave him renewed energy, for, 
even as he spoke, the Duck, with oars 
for wings, plunged lightly forward over 
the water to a quickened measure. 


The old wife, sitting alone, sleepless 
always when her man was making a 
night trip, was even before his summons 
to-night painfully awake. It was as 
if the outery which had burst the door 
of patience had set her old mind free 
to wander. She seemed to have a broader 
vision, a new perspective upon a situa- 
tion in which she was herself the chief 
conserving factor. While she kept the 
child within her door well in her 
subconscious care, and knew by her 
regular breathing that she slept; while 
she felt the near presence of the dog on 
guard at her skirts’ hem, her conscious 
thoughts were far away. 

Quickly even as lightning darts, zig- 
zagging a path of light from one remote 
point to another in its eccentric course— 
her dim eyes actually resting upon the 
night skies where the lightnings play, 


she traveled again in her musings the 
arbitrary paths from one crisis to an- 
other in the eventful last years of her 
life. Then she would see clear spaces, 
and again bolts of misfortune which 
presaged the storm of sorrow out of 
which had come her present life. 

First in the anxious retrospect there 
was the early break in the family when 
the boys began going away to college; 
then the sudden marriage of the young- 
est of the three; the declaration of war; 
the enlistment of the two elder students 
in the voluntary service which had 
transferred their names from the uni- 
versity roster to the list of martyrs. 

Another dart as of lightning, and she 
saw this youngest come home with his 
fair New England bride, to depart with 
her and Israel for an “island home” be- 
yond the canebrakes, and on the heel of 
this divided joy came his passionate 
enlisting “to avenge the death of his 
brothers.” And then—ah! and then— 
how fast the zigzags dart! Rapid 
changes everywhere traced in fire, and, 
as memory recalled them, throughout 
them all was ever the rolling thunder of 
artillery, completing the figure. 

The story is one of thousands, indi- 
vidualized, of course, each, by special 
incidents and personalities, but the 
same, every one, in its history of faith- 
fulness of the slave people during the 
crucial period when the masters had 
gone to battle, leaving their wives and 
babies in the care of those whose single 
chance of freedom depended on the 
defeat of the absent. 

Hannah and Israel had been loved and 
trusted servants in the family of old 
Judge Rogers. The woman had nursed 
all the babies in turn, Charles being the 
last, and hence her own particular “baby” 
for all time. 

Brake island, so called because of its 
situation in a close canebrake, which 
was at once a menace and a guard, was 
the most unpopular part of the judge’s 
large estate, albeit there was no land 
so rich as its fields, no wood better 
stocked with gamethan the narrow forest 
lying dense along its northern limit, no 
streams more picturesque in their wind- 
ings or better equipped for the angler’s 
art than that of the Bayou d'Iris, whose 
purple banks declared the spring while 
the robins were calling, and before the 
young mocking-birds in the crepe-myrtles 
opened their great red mouths for the 
wriggling song-food of the bayou’s brim. 

All the Rogers boys had loved to go 
to the island to shoot and to fish while 
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they were lads, but upon attaining the 
social age they had grown to despise it 
for its loneliness. The brake which 
fringed its borders had long been a 
refuge for runaway negroes, who were 
often forced to poach upon its preserves 
for food, even to the extent of an occa- 
sional raid upon its smoke heuses and 
barns, so that women and children were 
wont to shudder at the very idea of 
living there. Still it had always been 
the declared “favorite spot on earth” to 
the judge, who had often vowed that no 
gon of his should own it and spurn it. 

He lived like a lord himsclf, it is true, 
on a broader place of less beauty on the 
bank of the great river—‘keeping one 
foot in New Orleans and one on the 
plantation,’ as he expressed it—and it 
is not surprising that his children had 
laughingly protested «against being 
brought up on house parties and the 
opera as preparation for a hermit’s life, 
even in “Paradise.” 

All) excepting Charles. While the 
brothers had protested against the 
island home, he had said little; and 
when he had brought his bride home and 
realized the seant affection that stirred 
the hearts of his fainily at sight of her 
placid New England face, even while 
he himself suffered much, knowing that 
her brothers were enlisting in the oppos- 
ing armies end that her family felt her 
marriage at this time to a slaveholder 
as a poignant sorrow, while the father 
seemed hesitating as to just what pater- 
nal provision he should make for his 
impulsive hoy, the boy himself in a 
sudden towering declaration of his man- 
hood and of resentment and pride, turned 
upon him: 

“Give us Brake 
and Israel and turn us loose! 
show my people a new variety of 
life!” 

The thing was quickly done. A deed 
of gift made on the spet conveyed this 
Eden of modern times, with its) im 
provements, full working foree and 
equipment, to Charles DeKay Rogers, 
who in accepting it assumed the one 
condition of making it his hoine. 

Charles was a brilliant fellow, im- 
pulsive and extravagant as he was hand- 
some and loving, and he had no sooner 
taken possession of his Eden than he 
began to plan, by means of a system of 
engineering, to open it up by a eanal 
which should “span the brake and tap 
the bayou,” so that boats of size and 
circumstance could enter. Here he 
would have a launch and a barge, and 


island and Mammy 
And Tl 


hermit 


the great world of culture, of wit, of 
pleasure and of affluence should come 
in splendor “to watch a hermit herm,” 
or, as he as often put it, “to help a 
hummit hum,” 

Charles moved fast—but the gods of 
war moved faster! 

A great house party of engineers—a 
party remembered even yet with pride 
by a few as an atiluent exhibition 
of ante-bellum hospitality—was  fol- 
lowed by immediate work upon the 
project. thousands of dollars 
went into the quicksands of the marshes 
hefore the foundations were laid for 
the areh of a proposed great bridge, 
beneath which his boats should sail 
io their landing. With the arrogant 
bravado of an impulsive boy  chal- 
enged to action, Charles began his arch 
irst. Its announcement of independ- 
cuce and munificence would express the 
position he had taken. Sometimes it is 
well to put up a bold front even if one 
needs work backward from it. 

But searcely had a single column of 
solid masonry risen above the palmetto 
swamp when Fort Sumter’s guns 
sounded. The smell of gunpowder pene- 
trated tlie fastnesses of the brake, and 
yet, though his nostrils quivered like 
those of an impetuous war horse, the 
master held himself in rein with the 
thought of her who would be cruelly 
alone without him. And he said to 
himseif, while he reared his arch: “Two 
out of three are enough! I have taken 
their terror island for my portion. They 
may have garlands upon my bridge— 
when they come sailing up my canal as 
heroes!” 

But the next whiff from the battle 
exround stopped work on the arch. The 
brothers had fallen, side by side, in 
battle. Madly seizing both the recovy- 
erod swords, declaring he would “fight 
as three,’ the brave, unthinking fellow, 
after embracing his beloved, put one 
of her hands in Hannah’s and the other 
in Israel's, and eommending them to 
God by a speechless lift of his dark eyes, 
mounted his horse and dashed, as one 
afraid to look baek, to the front. 


Cuapter II 


Everyone knows the story of “poor 
Charlie Rogers”’—how, captured wound- 
ed, he lay for more than a year on the 
edge of insanity in a federal hospital. 
Everyone knows of the birth of his child 
on the lonely island, with only black 
hands to receive and tend it, and how 
the waiting mother, guarded by the 
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faithful two and loved by the three 
hundred loyal slaves who prayed for 
her life, finally passed out of it on the 
very day of days when she had planned 
a great Christmas banquet for them in 
honor of their master’s triumphant 
return, 

The story is threadbare of the season 
of the snake-plague in the heart of the 
brake, when rattlers and copperheads, 
spreading adders, moccasins and conger 
eels came up to the island, squirming, 
darting or lazily sunning themselves in 
its flowering grounds and _lily-ponds, 
some even finding their way into the 
very beds of the people; when the trees 
were deserted of birds and alligators 
prowled across the terraces, depredating 
the poultry yard and even threatenine 
the negro children, 

In ihe presence of so manifold dis- 
aster many of the negroes returned to 
voudouism, and nude dances by weird 
fires offered to Satan supplanted the 
houting of the name of Christ in the 
churches, A red streak in the sky over 
the brake was regarded as an omen of 
blood—the thunderbolt which struck the 
smoke-stack of the sugar house a com- 
mand to stop work. 

Old women who had treated the sick 
with savory teas of roots and herbs 
lapsed into conjuring with bits of hair 
and bones. A rabbit’s foot was more 
potent than medicine; a snake’s tooth 
wet with swamp seum and dried in the 
glare of burning sulphur more to he 
feared than God. 

War, death and birth and death again, 
followed by secant provender threatening 
famine, and then by the invasion of ser- 
pents, had struck terror into hearts all 
unsteady and half afraid. 

The word “freedom” had 
reached the island and set the air vibrat- 
ing with hope, commingled with dread, 
vhen the reported death of the master 
came as a grim corroboration of the 
prospect. 

But how Israel and Tlannah, aided 
in their flight by a faithful few, had 
slipped away one dark night, carrying 
the young child with them to bear her 
afely to her father’s people, pending 
the soldier’s return; for the two never 
believed him dead—how, when they had 
nearly reached the back lands of the 
old place, they were met by an irre- 
-istible flood which turned them back; 
nd how, barely escaping with their 
lives, they were finally rowed in a skiff 
quite through the hall of the great 
house—so high that Mammy rescued a 


searcely 
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family-portrait upon the wall as they 
passed—-how the baby slept through it 
all, and the dog following, swimming— 

his is part of the inside history 
never publicly told. Lhe little party 
was taken aboard a boat which waited, 
midstream, a tug which became so over- 
crowded that it took no account of pas- 
sengers which it carried safely to the 
city. Of the poor forlorn lot, a few 
found their way back to the plantations 
in search of survivors, but, in most 
instances, having gone too soon, they 


returned disheartened. 

Mrs Rogers, who with her guests and 
servants had fled from the old place at 
the first warning, did not hear for 
months of the flight of the old people 
with her grandchild, and of their sup- 
posed fate. No one doubted that all 
three had perished in the river, and the 
ews came as tardy death tidings again 
tidings coming after the manner of 
news, Which often put whole fam- 
| out of mourning, in and out 


Hies in and 
of season, 

It was a sud man, prematurely gray 
and still gaunt and white with the pallor 
of a hospital prison who, after a sorrow- 
ful pilgrimnnve to Brake island, of which 
there is not space here to tell, appeared 
as from the graye, upon the streets of 
New Orelan When he was reinstated 
keu home and known onee more 
of his family and friends, he would easily 
have become the popular hero of the 
hour, for the gay world flung its gilded 
doors Open te alin. 

The Latin of old New 
Orleans kept always » song in her throat, 
even through all the sad passages of her 
| there was never a year when 
the French quarter, coquette that she 
was, did not shake her flounces and dance 
for a season with her dninty toes against 
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t Charles was not a fellow of for- 
‘ul mind, Tad his impetuous temper 
urned upon himself upon his return to 
island, where devastation seemed 
o mock him at ¢ very turn, there is no 
telling where it might have driven him. 


} 


a Jonely mother, and the knowledge 
that his father had died of a broken 
heart upon the report of his death, the 
last of his three sons—the pathetic, 
sudden dependence of his mother upon 
him—the appeal of her doting eyes and 
the exigencies of an almost hopeless 
finaneial confusion—all these combined 
as a challenge to his manhood to take 
the helm in- the of a 
wrecked estate 


management 
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It was a saving situation. Ilow often 
is work a great savior of men! 

Once stirred in the direction of effort, 
Charles soon developed great genius for 
the manipulation of affairs. Reorganiza- 
tion began with his control. 

Square-shouldered and straight as an 
Indian, clear of profile, deep-eyed and 
thoughtful of visage, the young man 
with the white hair was soon a marked 
figure. When even serious men “went 
foolish over him” it is not surprising 
that ambitious mothers of marriageable 
daughters, in these scant days of dearth 
of men, should have exhibited occasional 
fluttering anxieties while they placed 
their broken fortunes in his hands. 


Reluctantly at first, but afterward 
seeing his way through experience, 
Charles became authorized agent for 


some of the best properties along the 
river, saving what was left and some- 
times even recovering whole estates for 
the. women in black, who had known 
before only how to be good and beautiful 
in the romantic homes and gardens whose 
pervading perfume had been that of the 
orange blossom. 

It was on returning hurriedly from a 
trip to one of these places on the upper 
river—the property of one Marie 
Estelle Josephine Ramsey de la Riviere, 
widowed at Gettysburg—that Charles 
sought the ferry skiff on the night old 
man Israel answered the call. 

Little the old man dreamed, while he 
waited, midstream, trying to think out 
his problem, that the answer was so 
near at hand. 

We have seen. how the old wife waited 
and prayed on the shore, how with her 
shaded mind she groped as many a wiser 
has done for a comforting, common- 
sense understanding of faith, that “sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” that elusive 
“evidence of things not seen.” The 
establishment of a statement seems some- 
times to lie in the very boldness of its 
contradictory phrasing. The “substance 
of hope,” “evidence of the unseen.” God 
help his willing, even credulous, wor- 
shipers and give them even such faith! 

In a moment after Hannah heard the 
creaking of the timbers as the skiff 
chafed the landing, even while she rose, 
as was her habit, to see who might be 
comin over so late, she dimly perceived 
two men approaching, Israel and an- 
other, and presently she saw that Israel 
held the man’s hand and that he walked 
unsteadily. 

She started, fearing that her man was 
hurt, but before she could find voice of 
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fear or question, Israel had drawn the 
stranger to her and was saying in a 
broken voice: 

“Hannah! 
Charlie!” 

Only a moment before, with her dim 
eyes fixed upon the sky, she had felt a 
realization of faith and believed herself 
confidently awaiting her master’s com- 
ing. And yet, seeing him in the flesh 
before her, she exclaimed: 

“What foolishness is dis, ole man! 
Don’t practice no jokes on me to-night, 
Isrul!” Ifer voice was almost gruff, and 
she drew back as she spoke. But even 
while she protested, Charles had laid 
his hand upon her arm. 

“Mammy,” he whispered, “don’t you 
know your ‘indurin’ devil,’ who—?”’ 
(This had been her last, worst name for 
her favorite in his mischief period.) 

Charles never finished his sentence. 
The first sound of his voice had identified 
him, but the shock had confused her. 
When at last she cried, “Hush! I say, 
hush!” her arms were about his knees 
and she was sobbing aloud. 

Oh, 
my Lord! What kep’ you so, Baby? 
Hol’ me up, chile—hol’ me—!” 

She was falling, but Charles steadied 
her with strong arms, pressing her into 
her chair, but retaining her trembling 
hand while he sat upon the low table 
beside her. 

Charles could not speak at once, but 
seeing her head fall upon her bosom, he 
ealled quickly to Israel. For answer, 
a muilled clarion note, evidently from a 
handkerchief, came from the woodpile. 
Israel was shy of his emotions and had 
hidden himself. 

By the time he appeared, sniffing, 
Hannah had rallied, and was pressing 
Charles from her to better study his 
face at long range. 

“What happened to yo’ hair, Baby?” 
she was saying. “Tit leoks as bright as 
dat flaxion curl 0’ yoze I got in my testa- 
men’. I was lookin’ at it only Sunday 
an’ wishin’ I could read the book ’long 
wid de curl.” 

“Tt is lighter than that, Mammy. It 
is whiter than yours. I have lived the 
sorrows of a long life in a few years, 
Mammy.” 

Israel still stood somewhat aside and 
was taking no note of their speech, which 
he presently interrupted nervously: 

“H-how you reckon Marse Charlie 
knowed me, Hannah? He—he recon- 
nized his horn! You ricollec’ when I 
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my neck, clean crost de flood, you made 
came o’ me, an’ I say I mought have 
need of it! But of co’se I didn’t ea’eu- 
late to have it ac-chilly call Marse 
Charlie home! I sho’ didn’t! I jes’ 
toteched it eaze I couldn't leave it—de 
way you snatched Marse Charlie’s baby 
picture off de wall—all in dat deluge. 
But of co’se de horn hit come handy 
when I tuk de ferry. Well, sir, when he 
stepped aboa’d, he all but shuck de ole 
skift to pieces. I ought to knowed dat 
Rogers high-step, but I didn’t. I jes’ 
sluted him for a gentleman an’ axed 
him for Gord sake to set down befo’ we'd 
be capsided in de river. De moon, she 
was hidin’ dat time an’ we couldn't see 
much, but he leant over an’ he say, 
‘Uncle” he say, ‘who blowed dat horn 
‘erost de river?” An’ I say, ‘Me, sir. i 
blowed it.” Den he say, ‘Whose horn is 
dat? An’ I ‘spon’, ‘Hit’s my horn, sir.’ 
Den my conscience begin to gnaw, an’ 
I sort o’ stammer, ‘Leastways it b’longs 
to a frien’ o’ mine wha’ look like he ain't 
nuver gwine to claim it” I ain't say 
who de frien’ was, but dree’ly he pushed 
me to de wall. He ax me pintedly to 
my face, ‘What yo’ frien’ name, Unele?’ 
An’ at dat, I got de big head an’ IT up 
an’ snap out: 

“*Name Rogers, sir, Charlie Rogers.’ 
Jes free an’ easy, so, [say it. Lord have 
mussy! Ef I'd s’picioned dat was Marse 
Charlie settin? up dar listenin’ at me 
callin’ his name so sociable an’ free, Td 
‘a’ drapped dem oahs overbo’ad. T sho’ 
would. 

“Well, when I say ‘Charlie Rogers,’ 
seem like he got kind o’ seasick, de way 
he bent his head down, an’ I ax him how 
he come on—ef he got de mizry any- 
whars. An’ wid dat, he sort o’ put on a 
dry laugh, an’ den, whet you reckon he 
ax me? Tle say. ‘Unele, is you married ¢ 
An’ wid dat, T laughed. ’Twarn’t no 
trouble for me to langh at dat. I ’spon’, 
‘Yas, sirree! You bet Tis! Does T look 
like air rovin’ hachelor? TI was jes’ 
shout half-mad by dis time. Well, so 
he ken’ on, quizzifyin’ me. Ax me whar 
I live, an’ T tol’ “im T was a ole residenter 
on de levee heah for five years past, an’ 
so we run on, back an’ fo’th, tell we 
teched de sho’. An’ time skift 
bumped de landin’ he put his han’ on 
me an’ he say, ‘Une’ Tsrul, whar’s 
Mammy Hannah? An’ bless Gerd! T 
knowed him! But T sin’t trus’ myself 
fo speak. T des nachelly clawed him aw’ 
dragged him along to vou. T seen de 
fulfillment promise an’ my heart was 
bustin’ full, but I ain’t got no hallelujah 


tongue like you. I jes’ passed him along 
to you ai’ made for de woodpile!” 

It was a great moment for Charles, 
this meeting with the only people living 
who could tell all there was to know ot 
those who were gone, 

Hanunah’s memory was too photo- 
graphic for judicious reminiscence. The 
camera’s great imperfection lies in its 
very accuracy in recording non-essentials 
which results in confusion of values. So 
the old woman, when she turned her 
mental searchlight backward, “beginning 
xt the beginning,” which to Charles 
seemed the end of all—the day of his 
departure—recounted every trivial inci- 
dent of the days, while Charles, often 
suffering keenly in his eagerness to 
know the crucial facts, yet fearing to 
interrupt her lest some precious thing 
be lost, listened through the night. 

A reflected sunrise was reddening the 
sky aeross the river when she reached 
the place in the story relating to the 
paby. Iler deseription needed not any 
coloring of love to make it charming, 
and while he listened the father mur- 
miured wider his breath: 

“And then, to have lest her!” 

“What dat vou say. Marse Charlie?” 
ITannah gasped, her quick ears having 
caught his despairing tone. 

“Oh, nothing, Mammy. Go on. It 
did seem cruel to have the little one 
drowned. But I don’t blame you. Tt is 
a miracle that you old people saved 
yourselves,” 

The old woman turned to her husband 
and threw up her hands. 

“Wh-why, Isrul!” she stammered. 
“What's de matter wid you to set heah 
all night an’ listen at me talkin’ all roun’ 
de baby an’ ain't named her yit!” 

She rose and, drawing Charles after 
her, entered the door at her back. As 
she drew aside the curtain a ray of sun- 
light fell full upon the sleeping child. 

“Heah yo’ baby, Baby!” Iler low 
voice, steadied by its passages through 
greater crises, was even and gentle. 

She laid her hand upon the child. 

“Wek up, baby! Wek up!” she ericd. 
“Yo' pa done come! Wek up!” 

Without stirring even so much as a 
thread of her golden hair upon the 
pillow, the child opened a pair of great 
eves and looked from Mammy’s face 
to the man’s. Then—so much snurer is 
a echild’s faith than snother’s—doubting 
not at all, she raised her little arms. 

Her father, already upon his knees 
heside her, bent over, bringing his neck 
within her embrace, while he enclosed 
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her slender body with his arms. Thus he 
remained, silent, for a moment, for the 
agony of his joy was beyond tears or 
laughter. But presently he lifted the 
child, and, sitting, took her upon his lap. 
He could not speak yet, for while he 
smoothed her beautiful hair and studied 
her face, noting the blue depths of her 
darkly fringed eyes, the name _ that 
trembled for expression within his lips 
was, “Agnes—Agnes.” 

The story is nearly told. No doubt 
many would be willing to have it stop 
here. But a tale of the river is a tale 
of greed and must have satisfaction. 

While father and child sat together, 
Israel came, bringing fresh chips. He 
had been among the woodpiles again. 
This time there followed him the dog. 

“Why, Blucher!’ Charles exclaimed. 
“Blucher, old fellow!” And at his voice 
the dog, whining and sniffing, climbed 
against his shoulder, even licking his 
face and his hand. Then, running off, 
he barked at Israel and Hannah, telling 
them who the man was who had come. 
Then he crouched at his feet, and after 
watching his face a moment, laid his 
head upon his master’s right foot, a 
trick Charles had taught him as a pup. 


Of course, Charles wanted to take the 
entire family home with him at once, 
and would hear to nothing else until 
Hannah, serving black coffee to him from 
her furnace, in the dawn, begged that 
she and Israel might have “a few days 
to rest” before moving. 

It was the second night following this 
when the couple sat together again beside 
the river. Charles was to bring a ear- 
riage for them on the next day. This 
was to be their last night here, and de- 
spite the joy in their old hearts, it cost 
them a pang to go away. Every wood- 
pile seemed to hold a memory; every 
feature of the bank a tender association. 
Blucher lay sleeping beside them. Israel 
spoke first. 

“Hannah,” he said, 

“What, Isrul?”’ 

“T ready to ge home to-night, Tannah. 
Marse Charlie done come. We done 


finished our “sponsibility—an’ de big 
river’s a flowin’ on to de sca—an’, settin’ 
heah, I ‘magines [ kin see Mis’ Aggie 
lookin’ down on us, an? seem like she 
mought want to consult wid us, arter we 


seein’ Marse Charlie an’ passed Blossom 
along. What vou say, 2” 

“T’s tired, ole man, an’ ef we eould go 
to-night, Jak vou sav, seem lak I'd be 
ready. Yit, an’ still, when we rests off 


a little an’ studies freedom, free-handed, 
we won’t want to hasten along, maybe. 
Ef we was to set heah an’ wait ‘tel Gord 
calls us. He ain’t ap’ to call us bofe 
together, an’ dey’d be lonesome days for 
the last one. But ef we goes *long wid 
Marse Charlie, he an’ Blossom’ll be a 
heap o’ comfort to de one what's left.” 

“Hannah!” 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“We’s a-settin’ to-night close to bank 
—ain’t dat so?” 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“An’ de deep waters is in sight, eh, 
Hannah ¢” 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“An’ we heah it singin’, ef we listen 
close, eh, Hannah?” 

“Yas, Isrul.” 

“Well, don’t let’s forgit it, dat’s all. 
Don’t let’s forgit, when we turns our 
back on dis swellin’ tide, dat de river o’ 
Jordan is jes’ befo’ us, all the same—an’ 
it ean’t be long befo’ our crossin’ time.” 

“Amen,” said the woman. 

The moon shone full upon the great 
river, making a shimmering path of 
light from shore to shore, when the old 
couple slowly rose and went to rest. 

Toward morning there was a quick 
gurgling sound in front of the cabin. 
Blucher heard it, and, springing out, 
barked at the stars. The sleepers within 
the levee hut slept on, being overweary. 

The watehman in the Carrollton gar- 
den heard the sound—heard it swell 
almost to a roar, and he ran to the new 
levee, reaching its summit just in time 
to see the roof of the cabin as it sank, 
with the entire point of land, into the 
gurgling flood. 

When Charles Rogers arrived that 
morning to take the old people home the 
river came to meet him at the brim of 
the near bank, and its face was as the 
face of innocence. 

While he stood, awe-stricken before 
the awful fact so tragically expressed in 
the river’s bland denial, a wet dog came, 
and, whining, crouched at his feet. He 
barked softly, laid his head a momeni 
upon his master’s boot, whined a sort of 
confidential note, and, looking into the 
air, barked again, softly. 

Did he see more than he could tell? 
Was he trying to comfort his master? 
IT. had heard ell the sweet converse of 
ihe old people on that last night, and 
perhaps he was saying in his poor best 
speech that all was well. 

Mammy TIlannah and Unele Israel, 
having discharged their responsibility, 
had crossed the River together. 
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Woman’s Work and Man’s 


The true basis of national supremacy 
and of character in private and public 
life, lies in the home: words of hearty 
assent, from men as well as women, 
are added contirmation of this truth as 
set forth in these columns last month. 

Many a man would go to rack and 
ruin, morally and financially, were it 
not for his mother’s influence and his 
wife’s help. The average man is what 
he is largely because of his mother and 
his wife. Many a woman does not even 
begin to realize this mighty fact, hence 
many failures in marriage and in life. 
As for the children, admitting to the 
utmost the influence the father should 
exert upon them, it is yet the mother 
who so powerfully affects their early 
development, not only after they are 
born, but before. 

Proper nutrition and sound health 
are fundamentals in human success. No 
matter what is meant by the term “suc- 
cess,” its achievement by the average 
individual is governed mainly by the 
power of his organism to assimilate 
nutriment in quality and _ quantity 
adapted to maintain a healthy mind in 
a vigorous body. Material and ethical 
development depend upon this, for while 
individuals in poor health and with 
feeble digestion may yet accomplish 
much and enjoy life, we all know that 
for the mass the vital essential is an 
organism sound and normal from head 
to foot. This is all-important in our 
children; their physical and moral 
health are first to be desired; education 
and accomplishments are secondary, 
however important. 

To properly nourish the body and 
wisely to insure its health, physical and 
moral, are duties in every family that 
usually devolve upon the wife and 
mother, though the husband and father 
is by no means to be relieved of this 
responsibility. To fulfill their duties 
in this resnect, women require genius 
of the highest order—intuition, train- 

knowledge, experience, education, 
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health, sexuality, tact, sense, social wis- 
dom, moral strength, divine faith, 
patience, forgiveness—all the marvel- 
ous array of attributes of perfect wife- 
hood and successful motherhood. 

Few men even understand these qual- 
ities—no man possesses them in the 
same way. But every woman possesses 
them to a degree, and her fullest life 
and completest happiness depend upon 
the extent to which she is able to develop 
and employ them. And this emphasizes 
the educational needs of girls and young 
women, as yet but feebly realized and 
poorly provided for in the schools. 

Women not only have all these com- 
plex responsibilities, but have to fit 
themselves to do their work. No insti- 
tution teaches—can teach—what wife, 
mother and daughter are able to learn 
only from experience and from one 
another. The manner in which the 
average woman rises to her responsi- 
bilities, in view of her usually ineffi- 
cient preparation for her duties, is 
phenomenal. Her feelings, her impulses 
—those indefinable female attributes 
that are beyond so-called “education”— 
are Nature’s wonderful provision for 
enabling woman to do well her part, 
within the home circle or outside of it, 

A brilliant American woman who at 
one time craved a more public career, 
who aspired to do “a great work before 
the world,” now in her maturer years 
writes: “I am so happy with my family 
and a few real friends. My girls are 
developing into sensible young women, 
strong in body, rational in mind and of 
fine character. My boys are becoming 
manly fellows, pure in body. vigorous in 
mind, firm of will and character, ea- 
pable of doing things and possessing the 
force to make their mark in the world. 
When I reflect how feeble the children 
seemed, how much my faithful hus- 
band has prospered, and how happy we 
all are in our health and character, I 
am sure I have not lived in vain.” 

To our mind, she has made the most 
glorious success possible in a woman’s 
life. Here is one example—there | are 
millions like it. A woman’s work is as 
important and satisfying, to state the 
ease mildly, as man’s. 


This, our largest and finest number 
yet, is our Christmas greeting to our 
friends, in black and white and several 
hues beside. May it achieve its aim 
of making countless homes happier 
throughout this broad land, and burdens 
lighter. 
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Nos 1799 and 1790 


Jacket, No 1799, in 8 
sizes—32 to 46 inches 
bust, and nine-gored 
skirt, No 1790, which 
is in 6 sizes—20 to 30 
inches waist or 37 to 51 
inches hip measure, 
Price of jacket 10 
cents; price of skirt 
15 cents. 


The Costume Pictured Below 


Shirt waist, No 1772, is in 7 sizes— 
32 to 44 inches bust; price 15 cents; 
and seven-gored skirt, No 1786, in 8 
sizes—20 to 34 inches waist or 37 to 
574 inches hip measure; price 15cents. 
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We have arranged to supply our readers with the best paper patterns, at 10 cents to 15 
cents each by mail postpaid. Order in every instance by number, stating sizes wanted, 
and send cash to the Pattern Department, Goop HousekeEzPiNG, Springfield, Mass. 


This military shirt waist will be sure 
to be popular and illustrates pattern No 
1794, which is in 8 sizes—32 to 46 inches 
bust. For 36 inches, it needs 34% yards 
of material 27 inches wide. Price, 10 
cents. 


No 1805—A Stylish Waist 


Cap and shoulder straps with exceed- 
ingly stylish sleeves are the prominent 
features of waist representing pattern 
No 1805. Combinations are particularly 
suited to the waist, which may be had 
in 6 sizes—32 to 42 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For 36 inches, the waist, as repre- 
sented, needs 5 yards of silk 20 inches 
wide, with 34 yard of all-over lace 18 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. This shirt waist is of the dressy order 
and will be very popular. It is No 1777 
and has a sectional trimming-band, be- 
sides other marked features. The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes—32 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 15 cents. For 36 
bust, the waist requires 44% yards of 
goods 20 inches wide. 


No 1794—A Military Shirt Waist 


No 1777—Dressy Shirt Waist 


The skirt here pictured of the nine- 
gored variety has the yoke and front 
gore in one. The skirt is in round 
length with an under box-plait at the 
back. The pattern, No 1790, is in 6 
sizes—20 to 30 inches waist or 37 to 
51 inches hip measure. For 24 inches 
waist or 42 inches hin, it will require 
8% yards of goods 44 inches wide, all 
the pieces being laid one way; or, with 
the pieces laid both ways, it needs 
314 yards. Price 15 cents. 
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No 1779—Tucked Shirt Waist 


Tucks seem to be in evidence as much 
as of old on shirt waists and the one 
illustrating pattern No 1779 shows them 
in a pretty disposal. The pattern is in 
5 sizes—13 to 17 years and for 15 years 
needs 234 yards of goods 36 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 


A stylish nine-gored skirt that will be 
popular for wear with shirt waists is 
shown by pattern No 1776. The front 
gore and yoke are in one and the other 
gores are extended in tabs over the yoke. 
The pattern is in 5 sizes—13 to 17 years, 
and for 15 years requires 234 yards of 
goods 44 inches wide, all the pieces 
being laid one way; or, both ways, it 
needs 24% yards. Price, 10 cents. 


louse Dress 

Yoke and blouse effects seem to retain 
their hold in the world of fashion for the 
little ones, and this dress, showing pat- 
tern No 1768, introduces these features, 
as well as cap-top sleeves having the 
popular bag at the wrist. The pattern 
is cut in 5 sizes—1 to 5 years, and for 
3 years the dress, as represented, needs 
3 yards of goods 27 inches wide, with 1144 
yards of contrasting goods in the same 
width. Price, 10 cents. 


No 1798—Misses’ Skirt 

Another skirt for misses, shown made 
of corduroy, is of the seven-gored style 
and has the gores extended in points just 
above under box-plaits at the seams. At 
center-back the regulation under box- 
plait appears and the pattern, No 1798, 
is cut in 5 sizes—13 to 17 years. For 
15 years, it requires 7 yards 22 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 


No 1774—Waist for Misses 

While this shirt waist is quite plain 
in effect, a little trimming will make it 
a very dressy affair. For misses with 
well-developed figures it will be a prime 
favorite, and the pattern, No 1774, is ob- 
tainable in 5 sizes—from 13 to 17 years. 
For 15 years, it needs 2% yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


No 1789—Little Girl’s Coat 

Could anything be more serviceable 
and becoming for the little girl than the 
coat representing pattern No 1789? It 
it in box style and has a double cape and 
cuffs. The pattern is in 7 sizes—6 to 12 
years, and for 9 years, the coat as repre- 
sented, needs 1% yards of cloth 54 inches 
wide, with 34 yard of velvet 20 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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A “Puzzler” 


The October rebus was too difficult, 
wasn’t it? We had no idea it would 
prove too much for our readers. Only 
two correct answers were received, one 
from Mrs Nellie Wykes of New Jersey, 
the other from Mrs A. B. Merrill of 
Massachusetts. The picture which 
“floored” almost everybody was the 
second, a duck with “C y” on its 
back: “On-eider-Community.” The 
other answers were as follows: 1. 
Agate Nickel Ware. 3. No-no-tuck Silk. 
4. Aunt Hannah’s Shoes. 5. Cawston 
Ostrich Plumes. 6. Royal Worcester 
Corsets. The two correct answers are 
so nearly alike in merit that we shall 
award the ten dollars in cash to Mrs 
Merrill and the two prizes next in order, 
five dollars’ worth of merchandise to be 
selected from the advertisements in the 
October Goop Hovusekeerinc, to Mrs 
Wykes; ten dollars for each lady. 


Poison ! 
By A Puysician’s WIFE 


In the “Discoveries” for November is 
a misstatement to the effect that 
cocculus Indicus is not poisonous to 
man. The “medicine man” assures me 
that it is poisonous, and should there be 
any abrasions in the scalp when it is 
used on the head of a child for vermin 
it may cause serious trouble. A child or 
an animal that has had lice or fleas for 
any length of time has very likely 
scratched until the scalp is a mass of 
fine scabs where the scratches have dried 
over the top. Then there are children 
who have eczema of the scalp, or some 
similar disease, and if cocculus Indicus 
is used where there are abrasions, the 
child may be poisoned by absorption. 
This remedy should always be used with 


caution. 


Books Worth While 


A personality of very unusual charm 
and quality animates Lillie Hamilton 
French’s sunny little volume of sketches, 
My Old Maid’s Corner. This is an alto- 
gether beautiful book. The Century 
company; $1. 

The Home, by Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, contains a new and somewhat start- 
ling view of the work and influence of 
that institution. Mrs Gilman takes an 
extreme attitude unon the question of 
the present status of American wifehood 
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and motherhood and treats ironically a 
good many traditions, which, to the con- 
servative, are still sacred, As in her 
former book, Women and Economics, 
she speaks for the economic independ- 
ence of women and the relegation of 
domestic duties, the care of the children 
and the housework, to professionals. 
Whatever may be the opinions of the 
reader, he will surely find himself forced 
to think over the book. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co; $1.50, net. 

The Limerick Uptodate Book is really 
great fun. It equals, if not surpasses, 
The Cyniec’s Calendar, issued a year ago 
by the same house. It is in calendar 
form, with capital illustrations in red 
and black, mainly by Ethel Watts 
Mumford, the writer and author of the 
book. Paul Elder & Co, San Fran- 
cisco; $1. 

Good stories and verses for very little 
children, well illustrated, are none too 
plentiful and are always in demand. It 
goes without saying that the Century 
company’s Baby Days, very handsomely 
illustrated and substantially gotten up, 
is a model of its kind. It was edited by 
Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St 
Nicholas, and contains hundreds of pic- 
tures. Price, $1.50. 

The doll photographs which illustrate 
Lewis Saxby’s The Life of a Wooden 
Doll are the funniest and most lifelike 
pictures of the kind we have ever seen, 
and the verses are cute and interesting. 
The book is handsomely printed and 
substantial, a very acceptable gift for a 
child. Fox, Duffield & Co, New York. 

Robin Hood stalks the pages of a 
stunning new book wherein Eva March 
Tappan retells the old legends in her 
fresh and delightful manner, and Char- 
lotte Harding brightens the effect with 
her fine paintings, renroduced in full 
page color plates. Robin Hood: His 
Book, is a sumptuous volume, and sells 
for $1.50. Little, Brown & Co: Boston. 


Books Received 


The Magic Forest, by Stewart Edward 
White. New York, the Macmillan com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Why Love Grows Cold, by Ellen Burns 
Sherman. New York, A. Wessels com- 
pany; $1 net. 

The Spirit of the Service, by Edith 
Elmer Wood. New York, the Macmil- 
lan company; $1.50. 

The Children of the Tenements, by 
Jacob A. Riis. Macmillan. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Our Christmas 


Lay in a good supply and 
please your husband. 

Does not burn off. 

We will send you a 
sharpener by mail. 

Doing the rest is only a 
pleasure. 

Look for the label—you 
will find satisfaction. 

A swell affair. 

No buttons down front. 

You remember he met a pie- 
man. 

It makes possible many 
dainty dishes. 

We'll deliver you a pound, 
all charges paid. 

Will last a life time. 

Leaves for extension if re- 
quired. 


For Our Christmas Gift 


To Puzzle Editor Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 


(Name).... 


Address 


I find in the advertisements in Decem- 
ber Good Housekeeping, the expres- 
sions quoted on your Christmas Gift 
page, arranged correspondingly by 
numbers as follows (my knowledge of or 
experience with each of these articles or 
firms is stated under each): 


Instead of our regular pic- 
ture puzzles, which are a great 
source of pleasure to our thou- 
sands of readers, we propose 
to give an opportunity to our 
readers to win a little Christmas 
money. With this end in view 
we have taken certain expres- 
sions from advertisements found 
in this issue, and print them on 
this page. To guess them cor- 
rectly you will have to read the 
advertising pages through very 
carefully; but this will not take 
a great deal of your time and 
may be the means of winning for 
you one of the prizes. The only 
condition on this contest is that 
you must state your knowledge 
or experience with the articles 
advertised, so far as possible. 


Fifty Bollars in Prizes 


A first of $5, followed by three of $3 
each, ten of $2 each, and fourteen of $1 
each, 28 prizes in all, payable in orders 
upon any of our advertisers. In case 
the expressions used are found in more 
than one advertisement in this issue, the 
award will be made in accordance with 
the list of advertisements from which we 
selected these expressions. 

Cut out the accompanying coupon, fill 
it in, paste or pin it to the top of sheet con- 
taining your replies by number. This is 
the only formality required. Anyone can 
compete. Replies must be mailed not 
later than December 5 and as much 
earlier as possible, so that the prizes 
may be delivered before Christmas. 
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O the baby is a year old? Doesn’t 
seem possible that it is twelve months 
since his picture first appeared here. 

Theodore is just what you would expect 
of a baby that has to stand for Goop 
HovusekeEePIna in the infantile world. 
He is well, strong, healthy ; good natured, 


yet spunky. His 
face, now seriously 
thoughtful, now 
radiating smiles; 
his voice, crowing 
with delight, speak- 
ing distinctly 
“duck,” “dog,” and 
other little words; 
his six white teeth, 
two expressive 
brown eyes, a head 
of tow—what mys- 
tery is it that en- 
dows this simple 
inventory with the 
power to make us 
all love him? 
Theodore has a 
sturdy digestion. At 
6 a m promptly, he 
wakes and cries for 
food, keeps it up 
until he gets a bot- 
tle of milk. Then 
he sits content in 
crib until his bath, 
an hour later. Here 
he is a little god— 
no devotee of Nep- 
tune could take 
more hilarious joy 
than Theodore does 
in the water. At 
breakfast table he 
behaves like a little man, eating his 
crust or cracker, and not crying for 
other food, because he wouldn’t get it if 
he did, no “tasting,” no candy—he has 
been taught to obey. Outdoors in baby 
carriage, a nap, dinner, another long 


sleep, a couple of hours outdoors again. 
Now for the first time since early morn 
he cries, not much, but just enough to 
show that he is a real baby, then supper, 
and at 6 p m to bed. He lies in the 
dark cooing and talking to himself for 
perhaps half an hour, then off to the land 
of Nod upon a 
journey that is very 
seldom interrupted 
until 6 a m. 

He is just about 
normal — bright in 
countenance, sound 
in mind, vigorous 
in body, neither too 
big nor too small 
in either brain or 
frame. On his first 
birthday, he tipped 
the beam at a plumb 
twenty - two pounds 
nude, just three 
times his weight at 
birth (the average 
boy weighs seven 
and one-half pounds 
at birth and twenty 
and one-half pounds 
one year later). 

Now what. shall 
we do with Theo- 
dore? Are our read- 
ers tired of him? 
Shall we drop him 
out? Or shall we 
render a quarterly 
statement of his de- 


THIS PORTRAIT OF THEODORE WAS TAKEN ON yelopment, with a 
HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. THE 
SMALLER PICTURE ABOVE WAS TAKEN 
WHEN HE WAS THREE WEEKS OLD 


portrait. Write us. 


Tue Beautirut Lirtte Cuurcu pic- 
tured at the top of Page 516 of this 
issue is St Ann’s, Kennebunkport, 
Maine. For the photograph we are in- 
debted to the architect, Mr H. Paston 
Clark. 
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“Talking It Over” with The Editor 


“Now that was the finishing 
touch to your November num- 
ber—this new department of 
‘Talking It Over with The Edi- 
tor,’”’ a clever woman writes. 
“Somehow it makes us all feel 
as though we could drop right 
in and talk things over with you 
informaily—a sort of backdoor 
call.” Just so. Waik right in 
any time—by mail. 

And don’t be afraid to express 
your feelings,when you do write 
me, whether privately or for 
publication. The English poet, 
Carpenter, covers this point so 
beautifully: ‘“‘The facts of na- 
ture are half feeling. To clean 
the feeling out of a fact, is to 
take the clay out of the brick. 
The deepest truth is that which 
is the expression of the deepest 
feeling.” 


In the January number, the 
first group of the Emergency 
stories, some of the representa- 
tive shorter ones. One of the 
longer stories, to be published 
later, with illustrations, is the 
account of an adventure which 
the writer kept secret for years 
from her own parents. This con- 
test has opened a mine of true 
stories of absorbing interest. 


How many hearts have been 
cheered by our Good House- 
keeping Baby. It is becoming 
very common for my friends, in 
remitting for a subscription, to 
add, as does Mrs Edgerton of 
Denver: “I enjoy your book 
greatly, and send love to Theo- 
dore.” How much those last 
words mean. 


TI am pleased at the way the 
men folks are writing me. They 
seem to be as much interested 
as the women, and certainly 
they should be, for they have to 
support the home. W. O. Sayles 
writes: ‘“‘“Mrs Sayles tells me that 
of all the magazines coming into 
the house she likes this best, so 
I am taking some pains to in- 
close herewith $5 for a six years’ 
subscription.’”’ Needless to say, 
that “‘fiver’ goes to the right 
spot, too. 


William Allen White, whose 
article in our last number you 
so much enjoyed, I. P., is the 
man who electrified the country 
a few years agowith his rousing 
editorial in his Emporia Gazette 
on “What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?” His Boyville Stories 
were published later. 


For nearly twenty years Good 


Housekeeping has been “a 
teacher, friend and guide” in 
American homes. Among all the 
recognition of the present Edi- 
tor’s efforts, none is more highly 
appreciated than words from 
old subscribers like Mrs (Rev) 
B. Y. George of Elmwood,Ill: “TI 
took GH for many years. Have 
all my old early numbers—they 


did me such good, and still do. 
Then there was a change, and 
it was not so good, and I was 
not so well off financially and 
left off taking it. But now! It 
is so very good. I like it so 
much, There are reaches in it I 
never felt before.”’ 


Not a pleasing impression of 
the negroes of the south, that 
which Dr Ligon left with our 
readers in her article in the No- 
vember issue. Now comes the 
ever charming Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, in December, with a 


story, River,’”’ in which 
the fidelity and simple faith of 
an old negro couple are depicted 
with telling pathos. Could a 
better balancing of truths have 
been achieved? 


Our “Discoveries’’ have dem- 
onstrated a number of things. 
One is that the women who do 
their own housework are the 
brightest, most wide-awake, 
progressive women on earth. 
Housekeeping is an art with 
them, home-making a pleasure, 
and they know how to write 
their experiences in a clear and 
bright style. This department 
throws a flood of light upon 
American home life. By the 
way, have you noticed the cash 
prizes offered to these “own 
housekeepers’? They'll be big 
if our friends take hold and tell 
what they know. 


“You value the opinions and 
experiences of ordinary house- 
keepers, and let them have a 
hand in making G H helpful and 
interesting.””’ What a wonderful 
thing it is that a busy home 
maker is so inspired as to write 
me a special letter to tell me 
this,and one or two other things 
that she has long been thinking 
about. It is this spirit of cordial 
co-operation, between the Editor 
and each subscriber, that is 


making Good Housekeeping such 
a remarkable force in simplify- 
ing home life and in adding to - 
individual happiness. I never 
could do this alone—it is as 
much due to you, gentle readers, 
as to the Editor or publisher. I 
want every subscriber to feel 
this as I do, even to the extent 
of asking for any points or fea- 
tures not at present provided in 
our pages. 


So much inspiration derived 
from our pages comes back to 
me in such words as these: 

Mrs Meness of Nashville: 
“Your work is invaluable to 
housekeepers.”” Mrs Potter of 
Massachusetts: “I am quite in- 
terested in looking forward to 
each succeeding number; the 
recipes always good.” Mrs 
Farnsworth of Washington: 
“The October number was be- 
yond criticism, November is 
even better. It has become in- 
dispensable. Enter me as a life 
subscriber.”’ 

Mrs Suyden of New York: “I 
wish to express my apprecia- 
tion. It has helped me wonder- 
fully in managing our household 
—don’t know how I would do 
without it.” Mrs Thompson 
writes from Mississippi: ‘The 
best friend a housekeeper ever 
had, the Discoveries alone in 
one number being worth more 
than the price.”” Miss Ker finds 
it very helpful in her work as 
cooking teacher. Mrs C. E. 
Harris says: “I cannot tell you 
how much we value G H. We 
take as many as twenty papers 
and magazines, but yours and 
the Youth’s Companion are the 
only ones that are sure of being 
read.”’ 

I enjoy each department so 
well that each is best on the 
subject treated.—Mrs C. H. Tal- 
cott, Joliet, Ill. 

I never saw so complete and 
admirable a magazine for the 
household as G H. I hope it 
may be a welcome member of 
my household for the remainder 
of my life. Too much cannot be 
said in its praise.—Mrs 
Brace, Ontario Co, N Y. 


“November Good Housekeep- 
ing is ‘mighty interesting read- 
in’.’ Let me thank you with all 
my heart for printing ‘The 
White Woman and the Negro.’ 
It’s all frozen truth—and ap- 
pearing where frozen truth can 
well strike home, is easily the 
most valuable thing in the 
month’s magazines. Give my 
love to the writer and tell her 
to keep at the good work—she is 
saying publicly what I have 
been preaching ever gince I 
came to these precincts—tnat is, 
whenever the negro quextion 
comes up in acute form.” So 
writes an author of national 
reputation from the middle 
south, in a letter received just 
as we go to press. 
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